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ADDRESS. 

Tue copious index to the contents of our volume for 
1838, which appears in this Number, is sufficient to shew 
the variety of our literary labours, and the extent of our 
iudustry during these twelve months. As far as the 
Scheme of the Gacette is concerned, its Body is herein de- 
monstrated; and, at the end of more than a thousand 
weekly publications, little need be said of its Spirit. 

It has, from first to last, been our object to speak more 
from the Reporters’ box than from the Judges’ bench— 
to tell all that was doing in Literature, and the Arts and 
Sciences, rather than to dictate on the subjects which 
engaged their attention. When we offered opinions, our 
only care has been that they should not be lightly formed, 
and that they should be candidly, impartially, and ho- 
nestly given. The public confidence which has attended 
this course was the prize we aimed at, and is now our 
high reward: so welcome, after so many years of exer- 
tion, that it is unnecessary for us to say we do not mean 
to forfeit it. 

In our Reviews and Notices of New Books ; — in the 
selection of Original Correspondence ;—in Reports of 
Scientific and Literary Institutions ;—in Criticisms upon 
the Fine Arts and the Drama;—as well as in intelligence 
relating to the minor departments of our Journal, we 
have endeavoured to afford that information which should 
make our readers acquainted with the progress of all 


character. But even as regards the history of 
a period no less important to Europe than to 
America,—to the present and future than to the 
past,—Mr. Sparks’s production is not to be con- 
sidered as deficient ; for the diaries, answers to 
addresses, speeches in congress, and other mis- 
cellaneous papers, chiefly derived from unpub- 
lished manuscripts, throw considerable light 
upon the career of Washjngton and the process 
of the American revolution. At this time, 
some of these documents, if wisely read,. may 
be read with political and national profit:— 
Canada is part of America. 

Although it is not our purpose to go regularly 
in order through the details of these volumes, 
but rather to dip for examples of their more 
popular and curious matter here and there, we 
may notice with what laborious inquest they open 
to shew that this great republican leader was 
sprung from an ancient and aristocratic family. 
Washington’s own correspondence with Garter 
King-at-Arms on the subject is not a little 
amusing; and the result of the whole seems to 
be, that his forefathers were not of Yorkshire 








(the Yorkshire Washingtons being only a} 


firmness. His practice may be inferred from 
the counsel he gave to a nephew, who had just 
taken his seat for the first time in the As. 
sembly. ¢ The only advice I will offer,’ said 
he, ‘if you have a mind to command the at- 
tention of the House, is to speak seldom, but 
on important subjects, except such as parti- 
cularly relate to your constituents; and, in the 
former case, make yourself perfectly master of 
the subject. Never exceed a decent warmth, 
and submit your sentiments with diffidence. 
A dictatorial style, though it may carry.con- 
viction, is always accompanied with disgust.’ 
After suitable preparations had been made, he 
retired with Mrs. Washington to the charming 
retreat at Mount Vernon, resolved to devote 
his remaining years to the pursuit of agricul- 
ture, with no higher aims than to increase his 
fortune, cultivate the social virtues, fulfil his 
duties as a citizen, and sustain, in its elevated 
dignity and worth, the character of a country 
gentleman. For this sphere he was extremely 
well fitted, both by his tastes and his habits of 
business. In all the scenes of his public career, 
even when his renown was the highest, and he 


these interesting branches of human inquiry. In some|branch), but respectable gentlemen, of good | was the most actively engaged in great affairs, 


instances we have had recourse to close compression, and 


jestate, in the middle counties. Having settled | 


there was no subject upon which his mind 


abstinence from details; and, without denying to the| this weighty business, we pass over his birth in | dwelt with so lively an interest and pleasure as 


learned and the scientific a knowledge of the latest works) Virginia, his being almost consigned to the) that of agriculture. 


Nor was there ever a 


and discoveries required by them, have sedulously address-| British navy as a middy, his becoming a sur-| moment, when his thoughts would not recur to 


ed ourselves to the more popular matters which should 
render our sheet at once agreeable and instructive to the 
other classes of society who seek to improve their minds 
by such pursuits. Thus, for example, Politics and Po- 


lemics have been historically abridged; and even with | 


such facts as Statistics embrace, which are only useful 
from immense masses of minute investigation, we have 
been satisfied to afford the substance where it seemed to 
us impossible to embrace the entire question. 


. . . | 
In fine, we have desired to continue the Gazette in its| Privacy; marrying, in January 1759, Mrs. | 


iveyor and being employed by Lord Fairfax, | 


his tranquil home at Mount Vernon, as the 


‘his trip with a sickly brother to Barbadoes, | seat of his purest happiness, or when he would 
! . . : . soe ' . . : ‘ 
jhis rise in the army, and his opposition to the | not have returned to it with unfeigued delight.” 


French invasion of the western limits of his 
t 


ihe quitted the army (1758) and retired to 


native province. Braddock’s defeat and other | 
military affairs carry on the narrative from his | 
twenty-third to his twenty-seventh year, when | 


With the revolutionary politics and war we 
will not meddle:. at the successful termination, 
the triumphant general, at the age of fifty-one 
(a.d. 1783) returned to Mouut Vernon, after 
an absence of above eight most eventful years. 

* The feelings of Washington, on being re. 





honourable position, as a guide to the wise, and an| Martha Custis, the young and wealthy widow | lieved from the solicitude and burdens of office, 
instructor to the less informed : above all, taking every/of Mr. John Parke Custis, and daughter of were forcibly expressed in letters to his friends. 
pains to render its page acceptable to the female portion| Mr. John Dandridge. With the great ac-|‘ At length,’ said he, in writing to Lafayette, 
ofan enlightened community, to youth, and to the family ' cession of fortune, Washington turned planter | ‘ I am become a private citizen on the banks of 
circle. We are, from recent circumstances, in a mood to/on a large scale; and ‘from this time (says! the Potomac; and, under the shadow of my 
put this, perhaps, more gravely than is customary in an|}ig hiographer) till the beginning of the re-| own vine and my own fig-tree, free from the 
oe a but we unaffectedly feel the force of | volution, a period of fifteen years, Washington bustle of a camp, and the busy scenes of public 
ee nee was constantly a member of the House of life, I am solacing myself with those tranquil 
There is no writer that shall not Burgesses, being returned by a large majority | enjoyments, of which the soldier, who is ever 
perish; but what this hand has written | of yoies at every election. For seven years he in pursuit of fame, the statesman, whose watch- 
shallendure. Write, therefore, nothing | represented, jointly with another delegate, the ful days and sleepless nights are spent in de- 
but what will please thee when thou | county of Frederic, and afterwards the county vising schemes to promote the welfare of his 
shalt see it on the Day of Resurrection.” | of Fairfax, in which he resided. There were own, perhaps the ruin of other countries, as if 
— jcommonly two sessions in a year, and some- this globe was insufficient for us all, and the 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. itimes three. It appears, from a record left in’ courtier, who is always watching the counte- 

The Life of George Washington, &c.: to which|his handwriting, that he gave his attendance nance of his prince, in hopes of catching a 
are added, his Diaries and Speeches, and|punctually, and from the beginning to the end gracious smile, can have very little conception. 
various Miscellaneous Papers relating to his\of almost every session. It was a maxim with I have not only retired from all public employ- 
Habits and Opinions, By Jared Sparks.}him through life, to execute punctually and ments, but I am retiring within myself, and 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1839. Colburn. |thoroughly every charge which he undertook. shall be able to view the solitary walk, and 
NotTwITHSTANDING the elaborate work of;His influence in public bodies was produced tread the paths of private life, with a heartfelt 
Chief Justice Marshall, and all that has been | more by the soundness of his judgment, his satisfaction. Envious of none, I am deter- 
previously written about General Washington, | quick perceptions, and his directness and un-! mined to be pleased with all; and this, my dear 
these volumes will be found to contain much deviating sincerity, than by eloquence or art in friend, being the order for my march, [ will 
new and interesting matter respecting that |recommending his opinions., He seldom spoke, move gently down the stream of life until I 
distinguished man. Less historical than per-| never hayangued, and it is not known, that he sleep with my fathers.’ To General Knox he 
sonal, they present the individual more dis-|ever made a set speech, or entered into a wrote,—‘I am just beginning to experience that 
tinctly to the world than has hitherto been | stormy debate. But his attention was at all ease and freedom from public cares, which, 
done, and with so many of his slighter traits|times awake. He studied: profoundly the pro- | however desirable, takes some time to realise ; 
and so many anecdotes concerning him, that|minent topics of discussion, and, whenever occa- | for, strange as it may seem, it is nevertheless 
they combine all the attractions of minute| sion required, was prepared to deliver his senti- | true, that it was not till _—s I could get the 
biography with the broader features of public jments clearly, and to act with decision and better of my usual custom cf ruminating, as 
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soon as T waked in the morning, on the busi- 
ness of the ensuing day; and of my surprise at 
finding, after revolving many things in my 
mind, that I was no longer a public man, nor 
had any thing to do with public transactions. 
I feel now, however, as I conceive a wearied 
traveller must do, who, after treading many a 
painful step with a heavy burden on his shoul- 
ders, is eased of the latter, having reached the 
haven to which all the former were directed : 
and from his house-top is looking back, and 
tracing, with an eager eye, the meanders by 
which he escaped the quicksands and mires 
which lay in his way; and into which none but 
the all-powerful Guide and Dispenser of human 
events could have prevented his falling.’ ‘The 
time and thoughts of Washington were now 
confined to his farms, and to such acts of 
hospitality as were demanded by the numerous 
visits from strangers and his acquaintances, 
who were drawn to Mount Vernon by motives 
of curiosity, admiration, and respect. How- 
ever onerous these visits might be on some 
occasions, his house was open to all that came, 
and his personal civilities were so rendered as 
to strengthen the affection of his friends, and 
win the esteem of those who had known him 
only by his fame, and revered him for his pub- 
lic character. And it is but just to say, that 
in all these duties Mrs. Washington performed 
her part with such discretion, assiduity, and 
courtesy, — without ostentation on the one 
hand, or constraint on the other,—as, at the 
same time that it proved the goodness of her 
heart and her power to please, insured the com- 
fort and enjoyment of her guests, and con- 
vinced them of the domestic harmony and hap- 
piness that reigned in the mansion at Mount 
Vernon. = - 4 - 

* His habits were uniform, and nearly the 
same as they had been previously to the war. 
He rose before the sun, and employed himself 
in his study, writing letters or reading, till the 
hour of breakfast. When breakfast was over, 
his horse was ready at the door, and he rode to 
his farms and gave directions for the day to the 
managers and labourers. Horses were likewise 
prepared for his guests, whenever they chose to 
accompany him, or to amuse themselves by ex- 
cursions into the country. Returning from 
his fields, and despatching such business as 
happened to be on hand, he went again to his 
study, and continued there till three o’clock, 
when he was summoned to dinner. The re- 
mainder of the day and evening were devoted 
to company, or to recreation in the family 
circle. At ten he retired to rest. From these 
habits he seldom deviated, unless compelled to 
do so by particular circumstances.” 

From these tranquil scenes he was, as is well 
known, elected to be the first president of the 
United States. In 1793, during his second 
term of presidency, the outbreak of the French 
Revolution set all Europe in flames, and the 
outrageous embassy of Citizen Genet to the 
United States would have involved them in the 
same blaze but for the firmness and integrity of 
Washington ; as it was it laid the foundation 
for that struggle between uncurbed democracy 
and legitimate democratic government which 
has prevailed ever since, and the fruits of 
which are so strikingly obvious and important 
at this very hour. Under such circumstances, 
it may be useful to look back to the sentiments 
of this illustrious person. 

“Among the pernicious effects of Genet’s 
embassy was the establishment of associations 
in different parts of the country, called Demo- 
be Societies, upon the model of the Jacobin 

ubs in France. The first society of this sort 


‘ 





was instituted in Philadelphia, under the direc- 
tion of Genet himself. Others soon followed. 
Their objects and influence are described by 
Washington. ‘That these societies,’ he ob- 
serves, * were instituted by the artful and de- 
signing members (many of their body I have 
no doubt mean well, but know little of the real 
plan) primarily to sow among the people the 
seeds of jealousy and distrust of the govern- 
ment, by destroying all confidence in the ad- 
ministration of it; and that these doctrines 
have been budding and blowing ever since, is 
not new to any one who is acquainted with the 
character of their leaders, and has been atten- 
tive to their manenuvres. Can any thing be 
more absurd, more arrogant, or more pernicious 
to the peace of society, than for self-created bodies, 
forming themselves into permanent censors, 
and under the shade of night, in a con- 
clave, resolving that acts of congress which 
have undergone the most deliberate and 
solemn discussion by the representatives 
of the people, chosen for the express pur- 
pose, and bringing with them from the dif- 
ferent parts of the Union the sense of their 
constituents, endeavouring, as far as the nature 
of the thing will admit, to form their will into 
laws for the government of the whole—TI say, 
under these circumstances, for a self-created 
permanent body (for no one denies the right of 
the people to meet occasionally to petition for, 
or remonstrate against, any act of the legis. 
lature) to declare that this act is unconsti- 
tutional, and that act is pregnant with mis- 
chiefs, and that all who vote contrary to their 
dogmas are actuated by selfish motives or under 
foreign influence, nay, are traitors to their 
country ?—is such a stretch of arrogant pre- 
sumption to be reconciled with laudable mo- 
tives, especially when we see the same set of 
men endeavouring to destroy all confidence in 
the administration, by arraigning all its acts, 
without knowing on what ground or with what 
information it proceeds?? He had declared 
similar opinions some years before, when it was 
a practice in Virginia to form societies for dis- 
cussing political topics, examining public mea- 
sures, and instructing delegates to the legis- 
lature. He expressed strong disapprobation of 
these societies in letters to a nephew, who be- 
longed to one of them. Nor was he in any 
case friendly to positive instructions from 
electors, believing that the representative, who 
is, of course, acquainted with the sentiments of 
his constituents among whom he resides, should 
be left to act according to the judgment he 
shall form, after being enlightened by the ar- 
guments and cullected wisdom of a deliberative 
assembly.” 

In 1797, Washington, at the age of sixty-five, 
had fulfilled his second term of president, and 
was succeeded by Jefferson, who is charged 
with having treated his friend and predecessor 
with ingratitude. In December 1799, he died, 
aged sixty-seven, and was buried at Mount 
Vernon. 

From the diaries, poetry, surveys, travels, &c., 
which commence with his thirteenth year, and 
occupy the second volume from the hundredth 
page to the end, we select some characteristic 
passages. When surveying Lord Fairfax's 
property, in 1748, his journal affords a curious 
picture of America in those days. 

* March 15th. Worked hard till night, and 
then returned. After supper we were lighted 
into a room, and I, not being so good a woods- 
man_as the rest, stripped myself very orderly 
and went into the bed, as they called it, when, 
to my surprise, I found it to be nothing but a 
little straw matted together, without sheet or 





any thing else, but only one threadbare blanket 
with double its weight of vermin. I was glad 
to get up and put on my clothes, and lie as my 
companions did. Had we not been very tired, 
I am sure we should not have slept much that 
night. I made a promise to sleep so no more, 
choosing rather to sleep in the open air before 
a fire. 

“18th. We travelled to Thomas Berwick’s 
on the Potomac, where we found the river 
exceedingly high, by reason of the great rains 
that had fallen among the Alleganies. They 
told us it would not be fordable for several 
days, it being now six feet higher than usual, 
and rising. We agreed to stay till Monday. 
We this day called to see the famed Warm 
Springs. We camped out in the field this 
night. 

20th. Finding the river not much abated, 
we, in the evening, swam our horses over to 
the Maryland side.” 

In 1760, when occupied as a planter, and 
twenty-eight years old, we have the following 
entries in his diary :—~ 

‘¢February Ist. Visited my plantations ; found 
Foster had been absent from his charge since 
the 28th ultimo; left orders for him to come 
immediately to me upon his return; repre. 
hended him severely. 

** Sth. Visited my plantations, and found to 
my great surprise Stephens constant at work. 
Grig and Lucy nothing better. Passing by my 
carpenters that were hewing, I found that four 
of them, viz. George, Tom, Mike, and young 
Billy, had only hewed one hundred and twenty 
feet yesterday from ten o'clock. Sat down, 
therefore, and observed Tom and Mike, in a 
less space than thirty minutes, clear the bushes 
from about a poplar stock, line it ten feet long, 
and hew each his side twelve inches deep, 
Then, letting them proceed their own way, 
they spent twenty-five minutes more in getting 
the cross-cut saw, standing to consider what to 
do, sawing the stock off in two places, putting 
it on the blocks for hewing it square and lining 
it. From this time till they had finished the 
stock entirely required twenty minutes more, 
so that, in the space of one hour and a quarter, 
they each of them, from the stump, finished 
twenty feet of hewing; from hence it appears 
very clear that, allowing they work only from 
sun to sun, and require two hours at breakfast, 
they ought to yield each his one hundred and 
twenty-five feet, while the days are at their 
present length, and more in proportion as they 
increase, While this was doing, George and 
Billy sawed thirty feet of plank, so that it ap- 
pears that, making the same allowance as be- 
fore (but not for the time required in piling 
the stock), they ought to saw one hundred and 
eighty feet of plank. It is to be observed that 
this hewing and sawing likewise were of poplar ; 
what may be the difference, therefore, between 
the working of this wood and other, some future 
observations must make known, * * *® 

“15th. Went to a ball at Alexandria, where 
music and dancing were the chief entertain- 
ments; however, in a convenient room de- 
tached for the purpose, abounded great plenty 
of bread and butter, some biscuits, with tea 
and coffee, which the drinkers of could not 
distinguish from hot water sweetened. Be it 
remembered that pocket-handkerchiefs served 
the purposes of table-cloths and napkins, and 
that no apologies were made for either. I 
shall, therefore, distinguish this ball by the 
style and title of the bread-and-butter ball. 
The proprietors of this ball were, Messrs. Car- 
lyle, Laurie, and Robert Wilson ; but the doc- 
tor, not getting it conducted agreeably to his 
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own taste, would elaim no share of the merit|up in bed. He held out his hand, and I raised 
f it. * ™ ” himup. He then said to the physicians, ‘ I feel 

“ March 7th. Put the pole-end horses into the | myself going; I thank you for your attentions ; 
plough in the morning, and put in the postilion | but I pray you to take no more trouble about 
and hind horse in the afternoon, but the ground | me. Let me go off quietly. I cannot last long.’ 
being well swarded over, and very heavy| They found that all which had been done was 
ploughing, I repented putting them in at all,| without effect. He lay down again, and all 
for fear it should give them a habit of stopping | retired except Dr. Craik. He continued in the 
in the chariot. ® ° ° same situation, uneasy and- restless, but with. 

“19th. Peter (my smith) and I, after several | out complaining ; frequently asking what hour 
efforts to make a plough after a new model,/it was. When I helped him to move at this 
partly of my own contriving, were fain to give|time, he did not speak, but looked at me with 
it over, at least for the present.” strong expressions of gratitude. * * * 

It is interesting to peep into such matters} ‘* About ten o'clock, he made several attempts 
with a man who was so soon to act so different | to speak to me before he could effect it. At 
and momentous a part. A tour to the Ohio,} length he said, ‘I am just going. Have me 
which follows, is equally worthy of perusal ;| decently buried ; and do not let my body be put 
but we must pass by this and other documents, | into the vault in less than three days after I am 
speeches, and addresses, and close with some(|dead.’ I bowed assent, for I could not speak. 
particulars of his death, as recorded by an eye-{ He then looked at me again and said, ‘ Do you 
witness and friend, Mr. Lear, who had resided understand me?’ I replied, ‘ Yes.’ ‘’Tis 
with him several years as a confidential secre-| well,’ said he. About ten minutes before he 
tary. After relating his having caught cold; expired (which was between ten and eleven 
and a severe sore throat by exposure to the| o'clock), his breathing became easier. He lay 
weather, he says :— quietly ; he withdrew his hand from mine, and 

« About half-past four o'clock, he desired me) felt his own pulse. I saw his countenance 
to call Mrs. Washington to his bedside, when he | change. I spoke to Dr. Craik, who sat by the 
requested her to go down into his room, and| fire. He came to the bedside. The general's 
take from his desk two wills which she would } hand fell from his wrist. I took it in mine, and 
find there, and bring them to him, which she| pressed it to my bosom. Dr. Craik put his 
did. Upon looking at them, he gave her one, | hands over his eyes, and he expired without a 
which he observed was useless, as being super-| struggle or a sigh. While we were fixed in 
seded by the other, and desired her to burn it, | silent grief, Mrs. Washington, who was sitting 
which she did, and took the other and put it/at the foot of the bed, asked with a firm and 
into her closet. After this was done, I returned | collected voice, ‘Is he gone?’ I could not 
to his bedside, and took his hand. He said to} speak, but held up my hand as a signal that he 
me—‘I find I am going. My breath cannot} was no more. ‘Tis well,’ said she, in the same 
last long. I believed from the first that the} voice, ‘allis now over; I shall soon follow him ; 
disorder would prove fatal. Do you arrange I have no more trials to pass through.’”’ 
and record all my late military letters and papers.| With this affecting statement we conclude our 
Arrange my accounts and settle my books, as; notice; and need hardly repeat that this work 
you know more about them than any one else, | is destined for every good library, of even the 
and let Mr. Rawlins finish recording my other | most moderate pretensions to information and 
letters, which he has begun.’ I told him this | literature. 
should be done. He then asked, if I recollected a a ee 
any thing which it was essential for him to do, JACK SHEPPARD. 
as he had but a very short time to continue! THouen this is not a new picture of the man- 
with us. I told him that I could recollect} ners of a former generation, but only its eom- 
nothing, but that I hoped he was not so near|mencement; yet is the opening so worthy of 
his end. He observed, smiling, that he cer-|the hand which gave us the famous Turpin, 
tainly was, and that, as it was the debt which) with his ride to York and other adventures, 
we must all pay, he looked to the event with} that we feel inclined to step out of our usual 
perfect resignation. In the course of the after- | way to bid it welcome. 
noon he appeared to be in great pain and dis-| Of “Jack Sheppard,” by Mr. W. H. Ains- 
tress from the difficulty of breathing, and fre-} worth, three chapters form the introductory 
quently changed his posture in the bed. Onj|thirty pages in the number of “ Bentley’s 
these occasions I lay upon the bed, and endea-} Miscellany,” for the new year: he succeeds 
voured to raise him, and turn him with as much | * Oliver Twist,” and is to run pari passu with 
ease as possible. He appeared penetrated with | ‘* Barnaby Rudge,” by the same most popular 
gratitude for my attentions, and often said, ‘I} writer; an honour of no slight nature, but, as 
am afraid I shall fatigue you too much ;’ and | it appears to us from what we have seen, likely 
upon my assuring him that I could feel nothing|to prove well deserved. For there is much 
but a wish to give hive him ease, he replied, |interest in the characters brought upon the 
‘ Well, it is a debt we must pay to each other,|scene; the scene itself, ‘the old Borough 
and I hope, when you want aid of this kind, | Mint,” is admirably painted ; and the incidents 
you will find it.” He asked when Mr. Lewis | and catastrophe to one of the actors, even within 
and Washington Custis would return. [They | this brief compass, are most promising samples 
were then in New Kent.] I told him abont|of the conduct and finale we are to expect from 
the 20th of the month. About five o'clock, Dr. | the whole. 

Craik came again into the room, and upon| The mother of “ Jack Sheppard,” and his 
going to the bedside, the general said to him, | friend ‘‘ Carpenter Wood,” are living portraits ; 
‘Doctor, I die hard, but I am not afraid to go. | and the hopeful son of a felon sire, though only 
I believed, from my first attack, that I should | nine months old, is presented to us between them 
not survive it. My breath cannot last long.’|in a very striking manner. The mother has 
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is a bad sign; and a deep line just above the 
middle of the left thumb, meeting round about 
in the form of a noose, which is a worse,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Sheppard. ‘To be sure, it’s not 
surprising the poor little thing should be so 
marked ; for, when I lay in the women-felons’ 
ward in Newgate, where he first saw the light, 
or at least such light as ever finds entrance into 
that gloomy place, I had nothing, whether 
sleeping or waking, but halters, and gibbets, 
and coffins, and suchlike horrible visions, for 
ever dancing round me! And then, you know, 
sir — but, perhaps you don’t know that little 
Jack was born a month before his time, on the 
very day his poor father suffered.’ ‘ Lord 
bless us!’ ejaculated Wood, ‘how shocking! 
No, I did not know that.’ ‘ You may see the 
marks on the child yourself, if you choose sir,’ 
urged the widow. ‘See the devil! —not I,’ 
cried Wood impatiently. ‘I didn’t think you'd 
been so easily fooled, Joan.’ ‘ Fooled or not,’ 
returned Mra. Sheppard mysteriously, ‘ old Van 
told me one thing which has come true already.” 
* What's that ?’ asked Wood, with some curio. 
sity. ‘He said, Ly way of comfort, I suppose, 
after the fright he gave me at first,-that the 
child would find a friend, within twenty-four 
hours, who would stand by him through life.’ 
‘A friend is not so soon gained as lost,’ replied 
Wood ; ‘but how has the prediction been ful. 
filled, Joan, eh ?’ ‘I thought you would have 
guessed, sir,’ replied the widow timidly. * 1’m 
snre little Jack has but one friend, beside my- 
self, in the world; and that’s more than I 
would have ventured to say for him yesterday. 
However, I’ve not told you all; for old Van 
did say something about the child saving his 
new-found friend’s life at the time of meeting ; 
but how that’s to happen, I’m sure I can’t 
guess.’ ‘Nor any one else in his senses,’ re. 
joined Wood, with a laugh. ‘It’s not very 
likely that a baby of nine months old will save 
my life, if I'm to be his friend, as you seem to 
say, Mrs. Sheppard. But I’ve not promised to 
stand by him, yet; nor will I, unless he turns 
out an honest lad,—mind that. Of all crafts, 
—and it was the only craft his poor father, 
who, to do him justice, was one of the best 
workmen that ever handled a saw, or drove a 
nail, could never understand,—of all crafts, I 
say, to be an honest man is the master-craft. 
As long as your son observes that precept, I'll 
befriend him, but no longer.’ ¢I don’t de- 
sire it, sir,’ replied Mrs. Sheppard, meekly, 
‘There’s an old proverb,’ continued Wood, 
rising, and walking towards the fire, ‘ which 
says, * Put another man’s child in your bosom, 
and he'll creep out at your elbow.’ But I 
don’t value that, because I think it applies to 
one who marries a widow with encumbrances ; 
and that's not my case, you know.’ ‘ Well, 
sir,’ gasped Mrs. Sheppard. ‘ Well, my dear, 
I’ve a proposal to make in regard to this baby 
of yours, which may, or may not, be agreeable. 
All I can say is, it’s well meant; and, I may 
add, I'd have made it five minutes ago, if you'd 
given me the opportunity.’ * Pray, come to the 
point, sir,’ said Mrs. Sheppard, somewhat 
alarmed by this preamble. ‘I am coming to 
the point, Joan. The more haste, the worst 
speed — better the feet slip than the tongue. 
However, to cut a long matter short, my pro- 


| posal's this:—I’ve taken a fancy to your 


bantling, and, as I’ve no son of my own, if it 


The doctor pressed his hand, but could not| told that a German soothsayer has predicted her | meets with your concurrence and that of Mrs. 
utter aword. He retired from the bedside, and | child’s death by the gallows ; and the conversa-| Wood (for I never do any thing without con- 


sat by the fire absorbed in grief. Between five | tion proceeds. 
and six o’clock, Dr. Dick and Dr. Brown came 


into the room, and with Dr. Craik went to the| Joan?’ asked he. ‘From a black mole under 
bed, when Dr. Craik asked him if he could sit | the child’s right ear, shaped like a coffin, which 





> 


‘¢¢ What did the old fellow judge from, eh, 


sulting my better half), 1’ll take the boy, edu- 


i cate him, and bring him up to my own business 
ie a carpenter.’ The 


r widow hung her 
head, and pressed her child closer to her breast, 






THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


© Well, Joan,’ said the benevolent mechanic, 
after fe had looked at her stedfastly for a few 
moments, * wliat ‘say you? — silence gives 
consent, eh ??) Mrs. Sheppard made an effort. 
to speak, but her voice was choked by emotion. 
‘Shall I take the baby home with me?’ per- 
sisted Wood, in a tone between jest and ear- 
nest. ‘I cannot part with him,’ replied the 
widow, bursting-into tears. ‘ Indeed, indeed, 
I cannot.’ ‘So, I’ve found out the way to 
move her,’ thought the carpenter ; ‘those tears 
will do her some good, at all events. Not part 
with him!’ added he aloud. Why, you 
wouldn’t stand in the way of his good fortune, 
surely 2 I'll be a second father to him, I tell 
you. Remember what the conjuror said.’ ‘I 
do remember it, sir,’ replied Mrs. Sheppard, 
Sand am most grateful for your offer. But I 
dare not accept it.’ * Dare not !’ echoed the 
carpenter; ‘1 don’t understand you, Joan.’ ‘I 
mean to say, sir,’ answered Mrs. Sheppard in a 








Joan. One nail drives out another, it’s true; 
but the worst nail you can employ is a coffin 
nail, Gin Lane’s the nearest road to the 
churchyard.” ‘It may be; but if it shortens 
the distance, and lightens the journey, I care 
not,’ retorted the widow, who seemed by this 
reproach to be roused into sudden eloquence. 
© 'To those who, like me, have never been able 
to get out of the dark and dreary paths of life, 
the grave is indeed a refuge, and the sooner 
they reach it the better. The spirit I drink 
may be poison; it may kill me, perhaps it is 
killing me: but so would hunger, cold, misery 
—so would my own thoughts. I should have 
gone mad without it. Gin is the poor man’s 
friend—his sole set-off against the rich man’s 
luxury. It comforts him when he is most for- 
lorn. It may be treacherous, it may lay up a 
store of future wo; but it insures present 
happiness, and that is sufficient. When I have 


|traversed the streets a houseless wanderer, 


troubled voice, ‘that if I lost my child, I | driven with curses from every door where I 
should lose all I have left in the world. I have | have solicited alms, and with blows from every 
neither father, mother, brother, sister, nor hus-|gate-way where I have sought shelter; when 
band—TI have only him.’ ‘If I ask you to| Ihave crept into some deserted building, and 
part with him, my good woman, it’s to better | stretched my wearied limbs upon a bulk, in 
his condition, I suppose, ain’t it?’ rejoined the vain hope of repose; or, worse than all, 
Wood angrily ; for, though he had no serious | when, frenzied with want, I have yielded to 
intention of carrying his proposal into effect, he | horrible temptation, and earned a meal in the 
was rather offended at having it declined. | only way I could earn one; when I have felt, 
‘It’s not an offer,’ continued he, ‘that I’m) at times like these, my heart sink within me, 
likely to make, or you're likely to receive, | I have drank of this drink, and have at once 
every day in the year.’ And, muttering some | forgotten my cares, my poverty, my guilt. 
remarks, which we do not care to repeat, re-| Old thoughts, old feelings, old faces, and old 
flecting upon the consistency of the sex, he was scenes, have returned to me, and I have fancied 
preparing once more to depart, when Mrs. | myself happy—as happy as Iam now.’ And 
Sheppard stopped him. ‘ Give me till to-mor-| she burst into a wild, hysterical laugh. ‘ Poor 


row,’ implored she, ‘and if I can bring myself , creature !’ ejaculated Wood ; ¢ Do you call this 
to part with him, you shall have him without! frantic glee happiness ?’ 


* It’siall the happi- 


another word.’ ‘ Take time to consider of it,’ | 
replied Wood, sulkily, ‘there’s no hurry.’ 
* Don’t be angry with me, sir,’ cried the widow, 
sobbing bitterly, ‘ pray, don’t. I know I am | 
undeserving of your bounty ; but if I were to | 
tell you what hardships I have undergone — to 
what frightful extremities I have been reduced | 
—-and to what infamy I have submitted, to 
earn a scanty subsistence for this child’s sake, 
— if you could feel what it is to stand alone in | 
the world, as I do, bereft of all who have ever 
loved me, and shunned by all who have ever | 
known me, except the worthless and the} 
wretched, —if you knew (and Heaven grant 
you may be spared the knowledge !) how much 
affliction sharpens love, and how much more 
dear to me my child has become for every sacri- 
‘fice I have made for him,— if you were told all 
this, you would, Iam sure, pity rather than 
reproach me, because I cannot at once consent 
to a separation, which, I feel, would break my 
heart. But give me till to-morrow — only till 
to-morrow —I may be able to part with him 
then.’ The worthy carpenter was now far 
more angry with himself than he had pre- 
viously been with Mrs. Sheppard; and, as soon 
as he could command his feelings, which were 
considerably excited by the mention of her dis- 
tresses, he squeezed her hand warmly, be- 
stowed a hearty execration upon his own inhu- 
manity, and swore he would neither separate 
her from her child, nor suffer any one else to 
Separate them.” 

This is an admirable mixture of the graphic, 
natural, and pathetic; nor is the worthy car- 
penter’s advice to the widow against having 
recourse to dram-drinking for an oblivion to 
her sorrows, though hers is but too true an 
apology for the vice, less worthy of praise. 

“© Let me (he says) advice you on no ac- 





count to fly to strong waters for consolation, 


ness I have known for years,’ returned the 
widow, becoming suddenly calm, ‘and it’s 
short-lived enough, as you perceive. I tell 
you what, Mr. Wood,’ added she, in a hollow 
voice, and with a ghastly look, ¢ gin may bring 
ruin; but as long as poverty, vice; and ill. 
usage, exist, it will bedrunk!’ ‘* God forbid !’ 
exclaimed Wood, fervently ; and, as if afraid 


‘of prolonging the interview, he added, with 


some precipitation, ‘ But I must be going; 
I’ve stayed here too long already. You shall 
hear from me to-morrow.’ ” 

The rising of the Minters, and the locale 
itself, reminds us, and not unfavourably, of 
Sir Walter Scott's ‘* Alsatia,” the slang and 
behaviour of the inmates seem to be perfect; 
but we can only add to our notice a sketch 
of one of them, the notorious Jonathan Wild, 
who is touched with a lively pencil. 

*¢ © Silence, Blueskin !* interposed an author- 
itative voice, immediately behind the ruftian. 
* Let me have a word with the cull!’ ¢ Ay! 
ay !’ cried several of the bystanders, ‘ let Jona- 
than kimbaw the cove. He’s got the gift of 
the gab.’ The crowd accordingly drew aside, 
and the individual, in whose behalf the move- 
ment had been made, immediately stepped for- 
ward. He was a young man of about two-and- 
twenty, who, without having any thing re- 
markable either in dress or appearance, was 
yet a noticeable person, if only for the inde- 
scribable expression of cunning pervading his 
countenance. His eyes were small and gray ; 
as far apart and as sly-looking as those of a 
fox. A physiognomist, indeed, would have 
likened him to that crafty animal; and, it 
must be owned, the general formation of his 
features favoured such a comparison. The 
nose was long and sharp; the chin pointed ; 
the forehead broad and flat, and connected, 
without any intervening hollow, with the eve- 





ates! 

Ss 
lid; the teeth, when displayed, seemed to reach 
from ear to ear. Then his beard was of a red. 
dish hue, and his complexion warm and san. 
guine. Those who had seen him slumbering, 
averred that he slept with his eyes open. But 
this might be merely a figurative mode of de. 
scribing his customary vigilance. Certain it 
was that the slightest sound aroused him. 
This astute personage was somewhat under the 
middle size, but fairly proportioned, inclining 
rather to strength than symmetry, and abound. 
ing more in muscle than in flesh. It would 
seem, from the attention which he evidently 
betowed upon the hidden and complex ma. 
chinery of the grand system of villany at work 
around him, that his chief object in taking up 
his quarters in the Mint must have been to 
obtain some private information respecting the 
habits and practices of its inhabitants, to be 
turned to account hereafter.” 

We ought not to draw more upon a paper 
no longer than that before us, but we were 
desirous to direct the reader’s attention to a 
new and very original source of amusement; 
and we have only to add, that two illustrations 
by George Cruikshank are almost superior to 
his well-known and highly relished style. The 
variety of matter he has depicted in the one 
where Mr. Wood offers to adopt Jack, is really 
wonderful; and in the other, Wild discovering 
Darrell in the loft, with the darkness and lan. 
tern light, is quite a gem of art. 








The Widow Barnaby. By Mrs. Trollope, author 
of the *¢ Vicar of Wrexhill,” &c. &c. 3 vols. 
12mo. London, 1839. Bentley. 

NoTWITHSTANDING an artificial and romantic 

winding up, these volumes exhibit considerable 

character, and, in the earlier part especially, pos- 
sess all that sort ofinterest which belongs toaclass 
of works from which we rarely anticipate aught 
but happy issues. One character, Miss Comp- 
ton, the little hunched-backed old maid, is very 
original ; whilst that of her brother, a worthy 
weak-minded clergyman, hen-pecked, and seek. 
ing refuge in libations of hot toddy, is, we fear, 
rather natural than otherwise, and by no means 
confined to the ranks of the clergy. Mrs. 

Barnaby, the vulgar heroine of the tale, is a 

bouncing personage, and drawn from the life, 

though she may be touched up with strong 
colouring ; whilst her gentle, suffering niece, is 

a (novel) contrasted angel. Colonel Hubert is 

also a noble portrait, without being unnatural ; 

and the kind and worthy people who fill the 
other parts, from the humorist Lady Norris to 

Mary Peters, are well placed in juxtaposition 

with the Cheltenham Miss Morrison, her own 

kin a London attorney brother, Major Allen, 
and other personages of an opposite description. 

A small Devonshire town, with its occasional 
regimental occupation, Clifton, Cheltenham, 
and London, are the localities where the love 
and other adventures are carried on ; and the 
society in the three former is cleverly sketched. 

As is our wont we shall, without entering 
upon the story to divest it of any of its myste- 
rious attractions, offer such an example as we 
can separate from the mass of the author’s 
talent. The husband-hunting Widow Barua- 

b 

fe Arrived at Cheltenham, Mrs. Barnaby set 

about the business of finding a domicile with 
much more confidence and savoir faire than 
heretofore. A very few inquiries made her de- 
cide upon choosing to place herself at a board- 
ing-house ; and though the price rather startled 
her, she not only selected the dearest, but 
indulged in the expensive luxury of a handsome 
private sitting-room. I know what I am 
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about,’ thought she; ‘ faint heart never won 
fair lady, and sparing hand never won gay 
gentleman.’ It was upon the same principle’ 
that, within three days after her arrival, she: 
had found a tiger, and got his dress (resplendent 
with buttons from top to toe) sent home to her 
private apartments, and likewise that she had 
determined to enter her name as a subscriber at 
the pump-room. The day after all this was 
completed, was the first upon which she 
accounted her Cheltenham existence to be- | 
gin; and having informed herself of the; 
proper hours and fitting costume for each | 
of the various stated times of appearing at the | 
different points of reunion, she desired Agnes 
carefully to brush the dust from her immortal 
black crape bonnet, and with her own features 
sheltered by paille de fantaisie, straw-coloured 
ribands, and Brussells lace, she set forth, lean- 
ing on the arm of her niece, and followed by 
her tiger and parasol, to take her first draught 
at the spring, at eight o’clock in the morning. 
Her spirits rose as she approached the fount 
on perceiving the throng of laughing, gay, and 
gossiping invalids that bon ton and bile had 
brought together; and when she held out her 
hand to receive the glass, she had more the air 
of a full-grown Bzcchante, celebrating the rites 
of Bacchus, than a votary at the shrine of 
Hygeia. But no sooner had the health-re- 
storing but nauseous beverage touched her 
lips, or rather her palate, than, making a hor- 
rible grimace, she set down the glass on the 
marble slab, and pushed it from her with very 
visible symptoms of disgust.” 

Of Miss Morrison :— 

‘* Unlike many vain persons who receive 
every civility under the persuasion that it is 
offered for their own beaua yeux, Miss Mor- 
rison had sufficient good sense and experience 
to understand that any convenience or advan. 
tage she might derive from Mrs. Barnaby, or 
Mrs. Barnaby’s private drawing-room, must be 
repaid by aceommodation of some sort or other. 
All obligations of such kind were, fur a variety 
of excellent reasons, always repaid by Miss 
Morrison with such treasure as her own lips 
could coin, aided by her wit and wisdom, 
without drawing on any other exchequer; and 
now, having placed her little modest slip of 
pasteboard, bearing in broad and legible, though 
manuscript characters,— 

MISS MORRISON, 
The —~ Hotel and Boarding House, 
by the side of Mrs. Barnaby’s buttered roll, 
she began at once, like an honest old maid as 
she was, to pay the debt almost before it was 
incurred. * I don’t know how they do those 
sort of things at Clifton, Mrs. Barnaby,’ she 
said, ‘ but here the medical gentlemen, or at 
least many of them, always call on the new- 
comers; and though I hope and trust that 
neither you nor this pretty young lady — who, 
I suppose, is your visitor— though I hope with 
all my heart that you won't, either of you, 
have any occasion in the world for physic or 
doctors, yet I advise you most certainly to fix 
on one in your own mind beforehand, and just 
let him know it. There are not more kind 
and agreeable acquaintances in the world than 
gentlemen of the medical profession — at 
least, I’m sure it is so here. ‘There are one 
or two apothecaries in particular — surgeons, 
though, I believe they are called — who cer- 
tainly are as elegant, conversable gentlemen, 
as can be met with in London or any where; 
unless, indeed, just in Paris, where I certainly 
found the apothecaries, like every thing else, 
in a very out-of-the-common-way style of ele 


nent. Of course, you have been abroad, Mrs. 
Barnaby ?’ ‘* No, Miss Morrison, I have not,’ 
replied the widow, making head against this 
attack with great skill and courage. ‘I am 
obliged to confess that the extreme comfort and 
elegance of my own home have absolutely made 
a prisoner of me hitherto ;—but since I have 
lost my dear husband I find change abso. 
lutely necessary for my health and spirits, and 
I shall probably soon make the tour of Europe.’ 
‘Indeed! — Oh dear! how I envy you! — 
But you speak all the languages already 2’ 
‘Oh! perfectly.” ‘I’m so glad of that, Mrs. 
Barnaby :— for, upon my word, I find it 
quite out of my power to avoid using a French 
word every now and then since I came from 
abroad, and it is so vexing when one is not 
understood. A lady of your station has, of 
course, been taught by all sorts of foreigners ; 
but those who can’t afford this indulgence never 
do get the accent without going abroad. 
I’m sure you'll find, before you have been a 
week on the Continent, a most prodigious dif- 
ference in your accent, though I dare say it’s 
very good already. But, a prop po, about the 
apothecaries and surgeons that I was talking 
about. I hope you will give orders at the 
door that, if Mr. Alexander Pringle calls, and 
sends in his card, he shall be desired to walk up ; 
and then, you know, just a prop po de nang, 
you can talk to him about whatever you wish to 
know ; and you can say, if you like it, that 
Miss Morrison particularly mentioned his name. 
There is no occasion do too that you should 
give him any fee; but you may ask him a few 
questions about the waters cum sa, and you will 
find him the most agreeable, convenient, and 
instructive acquaintance do mund.’ The break- 
fast was now so evidently drawing to its close, 
that the new friends deemed it advisable to leave 
the table; and Mrs. Barnaby having repeated 
her invitation, and Miss Morrison having replied 
toit by kissing her fingers, and uttering,‘ Mercy! 
Mercy! O revor,’ they parted —the widow 
to give orders, as she passed to her drawing- 
room, that if Mr. Alexander Pringle called on 
her, he should be admitted ; and the spinster 
to invent and fabricate, in the secret retirement 
of her attic retreat, some of those remarkably 
puzzling articles of dress, the outline of which 
she had studied during a three weeks’ residence 
in Paris, and which passed current with the 
majority of her friends and acquaintance for 
being of genuine Gallic manufacture.” 

Perhaps the death of the old clergyman re- 
duced to poverty will furnish a better specimen, 
however; though it is not easy to taste its 
natural affectingness, without kuowing all the 
circumstances. 

“¢ Mr. Barnaby had left the room as soon as 
he had placed Miss Compton in a chair by the 
sick man’s bed, and none but an old woman 
who acted as his nurse remained init. ‘ You 
may go, nurse, if you please, for a little while ; 
I will watch by my brother,’ said Miss Comp- 
ton. The woman obeyed, and they were left 
alone. The old man followed the nurse with 
his eyes as she retreated, and when she closed 
the door said,I am glad we are alone once 
more, dear sister, for you are the only one I 
could open my heart to. I don’t believe I have 
been a very wicked man, sister Betsy, though 
I am afraid I never did much good to anybody, 
nor to myself neither; but the one thing that 
lies heavy at my heart, is having sold away my 
poor father’s patrimony.—I can’t help think- 
ing, Betsy, that I see him every now and then 
at the bottom of my bed, with his old hat, and 
his spud, and his brown gaiters—and—I 














gance, toutafay par fit, as we say on the Conti- 


never told any body ;~—-but he seems always just 
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going to repeat the last words he ever said to 
me, which were spoken just like as Iam now 
speaking to you, Betsy, with his last breath ;— 
and he said, ‘ Josiah, my son, I could not die 
with a safe conscience if I left my poor weakly 
Betsy without sufficient to keep her in the same 
quiet and comfort as she had been used to. But 
it would grieve me, Josiah.’——Oh ! how plain 
I hear his voice at this minute !—‘ It would 
grieve me, Josiah,’ he said, ‘if I thought the 
acres would be parted for ever—they have been 
above four hundred years belonging to us 
from father*to son; and once Compton Basett 
was a name that stood for a thousand acres in- 
stead of three hundred ;'—and then—don’t be 
angry, sister Betsy,’ said the sick man, press- 
ing her hand which he held, ‘ but he said, I 
don’t think Betsy very likely to marry; and if 
she don’t, Josiah, why, then, all that is left of 
Compton Basett will be joined together again 
for your descendants,’—and yet, after this, I 
sold my portion, Betsy,—and I do fear his poor 
spirit is troubled for it—I do, indeed—and it is 
that which hangs so heavy upon my mind.’ 
‘ And if that be all, Josiah, you may close your 
eyes, and go to join our dear father in peace. 
He struggled with and conquered his strongest 
feeling, his just and honourable pride, for my 
sake ; and for his, as well as for the same feel- 
ing, which is very strong within my own breast 
also, I have lived poorly, though not hardly, 
Josiah, and have added penny to penny till I 
was able to make Compton Basett as respect- 
able a patrimony as he left it. It was not 
farmer Wright who bought the land, brother 
—it was I.’ The old man’s emotion at hear. 
ing this was stronger than any he had shewn 
for many years. He raised his sister’s hand to 
* Bless you, 
Betsy !—bless you, my own dear sister !’—he 
said in a voice that trembled as much from 
feeling as from weakness, and for several mi- 
nutes afterwards he lay perfectly silent and 
motionless. Miss Compton watched him with 
an anxious eye, and not without a flutter at her 
heart lest she should suddenly find this stillness 
to be that of death. But it was not so; on 
the contrary, his voice appeared considerably 
stronger than it had done since their interview 
began, when he again spoke, and said,—‘ I see 
him now, sister Betsy, as plainly as I see the 
two posts at the bottom of my bed, and he 
stands exactly in the middle between them; he 
has got no hat on, but his smooth white hair is 
round his face just as it used to be, and he 
looks so smiling and so happy.—Do not think 
[ am frightened at secing him, Betsy; quite 
the contrary. I feel so peaceful—so very 
peaceful.’ * Then try to sleep, dear brother !’ 
said Miss Compton, who felt that his pulse 
fluttered, and, aware, that his senses were 
wandering, feared that the energy with which 
he spoke might hasten the last hour, and so rob 
his grandchild of his blessing. ‘ I will sleep,’ 
he replied, more composedly, ‘ as soon as you 
have told me one thing. Who will have the 
Compton Basett estate, Betsy, when you are 
dead?” ‘ Agnes Willoughby,’ replied the 
spinster, solemnly. ‘ That is right. Now go 
away, Betsy,—it is quite right: go away now, 
and let me sleep.’ She watched him for a 
moment, and seeing his eyes close, and hearing 
a gentle, regular breathing that convinced her 
he was indeed asleep, she crept noiselessly from 
his bedside; then having summoned the nurse, 
and re-established her beside the fire, retired to 
the solitude of her own room.” 


his lips, and kissed it fervently. 
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An Introduction to the Translation of English 
Poetry into Latin Elegiacs and Hexameiers. 


By F. E. Gretton, B.D., Master of Stamford 
Grammar School, late Fellow of St. John’s, 


~ 


Cambridge. 1838, 
and Co. 
Facixity in the composition of Latin verse 
has always been reckoned very indispensable 
qualifications for any one who wishes to be 
called an elegant scholar. There is, indeed, 
little room for the display of any originality of 
thought, or of the higher poetical requisites in 
this pursuit; but it calls for the exercise of so 
much ingenuity, taste, and discrimination, as 
fairly to entitle itself to the high rank it has 
assumed in the scale of a classical education. 
This species of writing possesses a peculiar 
fascination for its votaries; and, though it 
often forms an unpleasant task for youth, it, 
in most instances, grows into the amusement 
of old age: in advanced years, however, its 
whiling secret charm may, perhaps, consist in 
the associations with an earlier period which 
are attached to it. Dr. Johnson was in 
the habit of whiling away many a sleepless 
night in the elaboration (as he himself would 
have called it) of hexameters and pentameters ; 
and of more modern years, the late Lord 
Grenville, until a few months, we believe, 
before his death, derived much pleasure from 
the same practice. Many names illustrious 
in our own literary annals, are not less 
distinguished for their classical compositions. 
The Latin poems of Milton early gained 
a celebrity which his “ Paradise Lost” at 
first failed to procure. The beautiful lines 
of Gray on * La Grande Chartreuse,” 
and his stanza on the “ Fons lacrymarum,” 
are worthy of his reputation as au English 
poet. Buchanan's best claim to notoriety is, 
perhaps, his Latin version of the Psalms. 
Among the names which grace the Muse Eto- 
nenses may be found those of Fox, and the 
Marquess W ellesley ; Canning, Heber,* and 
Milman, were the authors of Oxford prize- 
poems ; and the traditions of our public schools 
and universities would furnish us with an 
endless list of similar examples. Vincent 
Bourne, an under-master of Westminster 
school, is said, by Cowper, once his pupil, to 
have written Latin verses equal to those of 
Ovid, and excelling those of Tibullus and Pro- 
ius. His translation of the ballad of | 
*€ Colin and Lucy” is equal in its simplicity and | 
plaintiveness to the original. 

The book before us contains a varied selec. 
tion of fragments of English poetry, with in. | 
structions to the beginner for their translation 
into Latin verse. Mr. Gretton subjoins his’ 
own version of the same pieces. We agree: 
with him in his wish to abolish the use of the) 
** Gradus ;” but we are afraid that it will require , 
a more powerful agent than the present pro- | 
duction to induce schoolboys to dismiss their | 
tried friend, with its store of synonyms, epi-| 
thets, and phrases. We do not think that Mr. | 
Gretton has been happy in many instances in 
his choice of the elegiac metre in preference to| 
the lyric. The necessity fur a pause in this! 
metre at the end of every couplet, requires | 
great skill in its management. Coleridge tells 
us that 

*¢ In the hexameter rises the fountain’s silvery column, 

In the pentameter, aye, falling in melody back.” 

But too often the second line becomes little 
more than an echo, or parallelism, of the first ; | 


or else affords an example of bathos, a figure | 


London, Whittaker 





"* Heber and Milman carried off both the Latin and | 
English verse prizes. ) 
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very prevalent among beginners, who generally 
display “ a strange alacrity in sinking.” The 
elegiac metre, in some of the specimens before 
us, seems, like the bed of Procrustes, to re- 
quire the shorter English lines to be stretched, 
and the longer ones to be lopped, to reach its 
exact length; and they naturally suffer much 
in the process. The ‘‘ Go, lovely Rose,” of 
Waller, loses all its beauty in its adaptation to 
this measure. Several, however, of Mr. Gret- 
ton’s performances are far above mediocrity ; 
and this praise may be more unsparingly be- 
stowed upon his hexameters. If a little judg- 
ment be employed by the tutor in his selection 
of the exercises, we have no doubt that the 
work may be rendered of great utility to those 
who are entering into the mysteries of dactyles 
and spondees. 





Melaia; and other Poems. By Eliza Cook. 
12mo. pp. 202. London, 1838. Wood, * Dis- 
patch *’ Office. 

Many are the celebrated writers who first 

“imped their wings” in the Literary Gasette, 

and have soared a goodly height from our 

columns ; and last, but not least, is our present 
author. Her ‘* Buttercups and Daisies” first 
shewed their beauty in our page, and were fol- 
lowed by many another “ sweet lay,” the music 
of which, we doubt not, still hangs around the} 
hearts of hundreds of our readers. We saw 
from the first that her poetry was of that order 
which could not fail of becoming popular ; ap- 
pealing, as it did, at once to the soul by its 
simple truthfulness. Witness her ‘‘ Old Water 

Mill,” ‘“* The Sexton,” “‘Old Dobbin,” “* Old 

Pincher,” and several others, all of which, like 

the painting of Morland or Wilkie, are full of 

the touches of nature, and abound in those rich 
and delicate strokes which none but a master 
hand can produce. But they need not our 
praise ; they have fallen into the hands of those 
who know their value, and have been justly 
appreciated. Many a roof has rung with her 
beautiful ballads, and the name of Eliza Cook 
is now known in thousands of English homes. 
But our present purpose is with the leading 
poem, which gives a title to the volume; and 

from which we shall be enabled to offer a 

few extracts of much greater power than has 

hitherto appeared in her smaller effusions.' 

Melaia, the dethroned king, having heard of | 

the famous sculptor Melonian, visits him in} 

disguise, and offers him double the sum he 
names to carve his hound. The sculptor is in. 
dignant at the idea of wasting his labour in 
chiselling the form of a brute, and the monarch, 
in order to incite him to the task, recounts his 
own chequered life, and, in the end, induces 

Melonian to undertake the labour. It is on the 

king’s narrative that our authoress has centred | 

her poem ; and from it we shall proceed to cull | 

a few flowers, without entering into a farther 

developement of the story. 


Anguish. 
«* Where is the one who hath not had 
Some anguish trial, long gone by, 
Steal, spectrelike, all dark and sai 
On busy thought, till the full eye 
And aching breast betrayed too well, 
The past still held undying spell :” 
Oath. 
«« But the troth 
Of simple promise is, with me, 
As strong a bond as there can be. 
Myoath! Ay, take it if thou wilt; 
et is that m base and cold, 
And little worth, that does not hold 
A broken word as meanest guilt.” 


The following allusions to old age and mis- 
fortune are also very beautiful : — 
*« I know full well ye cannot see, 


My sand is almost out, and now 

Ye find but furrows on my brow. 

T know no records linger there, 

Save those endors'd by age and care; 
Heaven gives no stamp, Misfortune’s tide 
Brings prince and peasant side by side ; 
And who can tell the monarch, when 

He ranks and herds with other men?” 


Here, again, is another burst, that reminds 
us of the bold utterance of the old dramatists : 


** But who expects the sapling tree 

To flourish, nurs’d in royalty, 

Amid the worst the world can lend, 

To choke and tangle, warp and rend, 

*Mid all to blast the goodly shoot, 

And turn fair bloom to bitter fruit? 

The monarch’s glance hath little chance 
To scan a page in nature's ; 

The lessons there are seal’d with care, 
He must not, dare not, cannot look : 

Lull'd by the songs that courtiers sing, 
No harsher music suffered near, 

If truth should whisper she would ring 
A strange alarum in his ear. 

Could ye but see what I have seen, 
And know as much as I have known, 

Ye would not wonder there have been 
Such graceless tyrants on a throne.” 


The following is also excellent :— 


«« He did not serve me for my throne, 
Yet was he grateful, fond, and brave; 
He loved me for myself alone, 
He was that good and gracious thing, 
That rare appendage to a king,— 
A friend, that never play’d the slave.” 


We do not remember ever meeting with a 
more beautiful allusion to the laburnum than is 
contained in the following :— 


“Her goin hair, with glossy sheen, 
Fell round her temples rich and free, 
With all the graceful beauty seen 
In flowers of the laburnum tree. 
Her soft cheeks made the maple fade, 
Such tint, such bloom, was theirs alone: 
The sculptor’s art could ne’er impart 
Her stately bearing to the stone,” 


There is much feeling displayed in the next 
passage which we select ; but we wish the two 
last words had been as before, instead of 
‘freshly sore ;”” they would have been more in 
keeping with the ease and natural flow of the 
stanzas, 


«* What’s this upon my cheek? a tear! 
Weak drop, what business hast thou here? 
I fondly hoped the shatter’d string 
Had been by now a tuneless thing ; 
But touch it lightly as I will, 
It gives a mournful echo still. 
Oh! when the heart has once been riven, 
The wound will firmly close no more; 
Let Memory’s searching probe be driven, 
It bleeds and quivers, freshly sore.” 


There is great power displayed in the fol- 
lowing description of the silence of solitude ; 
the two lines that we have marked in Italics 
are very striking. 


*¢ To hear our very breath intrude 
Ipon the boundless solitude, 
Where mortal tidings never come, 
With busy feet or human hum. 
All hush’d above, beneath, around, 
No stirring form, no whisper’d sound ; 
This is a loneliness that falls 
Upon the spirit, and appals 
More than the mingled rude alarms, 
Arising from a world in arms. 


This is a silence bids us shrink, 

As from a precipice’s brink ; 

But ye will rarely meet it, save 

In the hot desert, or cold grave. 

Cut off from life and fellow men, 

This silence was around me then. 

*Twas horrible, but once again, 

I drage'd along the scorching plain, 

Till the consuming orb of day 

Shot down the close meridian ray.” 

Here is a picture of the pangs of thirst, that 
cannot fail to remind our readers of the 
powerful painting of Byron ; indeed, the whole 
poem whirls us along as if reading ‘* Mazeppa.”” 
«* My strange distemper’d fancy wrought 

The doom for Tantalus, for nought 

Broke on my frantic waking dream, 

But the deep well and limpid stream : 

Distorted vision conjured near, 

All that is cool, fi » moist, and clear. 


‘ 





A trace of what there once might be ; 


I saw the crystal fountain play, 


In leaping sheets of snowy spray ; 
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I heard the undu wave 

Of the swift river gush and lave ; 

I saw the dew on grass and flower, 
I heard the gentle summer shower, 

With its soft pattering bubbles drip ; 

I heard the dashing water-fall, 
Oh! it was cruel mockery all : 

I laugh’d, and then my shrunken lip 
Oozed thicken’d gore; with upraised hand, 
1 sunk upon the shining sand, 

A Maker’s mercy to implore : 

I fervently invoked a name, 

Which I confess, with much of shame, 
I'd rarely call’d upon before.” 


Here we conclude, not doubting but that the 
extracts we have given will be a stronger re- 
commendation to our readers to procure the 
work, than all we could say in its praise. We 
look forward with great pleasure to the next pro- 
duction of our fair author, certain that the few 
blemishes which are here and there visible on 
her pages, will nearly all disappear in her future 
compositions. 








Peter Pilgrim. By Dr. Bird. 2 vols. 12mo. 

London, 1839. Bentley. 
WueEn we read “ Nick of the Woods” we were 
greatly pleased; and are still more delighted 
with Peter Pilgrim, whose wanderings have 
furnished these two volumes of excellent tales. 
They are not generally of any length; and on 
this account are well suited to the season, when 
children at home, festivities, &c. &c., cause 
innumerable interruptions to one’s reading. A 
book, therefore, which can be taken up and 
thrown aside at pleasure, is certainly preferable 
to a two or three volume narrative, in which, 
at the moment one is most absorbed in the 
interest (if absorbed at all), he, or she, is certain 
to have the attention called off, and thus the 
thread of connexion snapped with little hope of 
are-tie. With Peter Pilgrim this can hardly 
occur; and we accordingly recommend his 
stories to our readers. We might cull our 
extracts where we list, for we could scarcely 
light upon any part that is not entertaining. 
We have been, however, so much struck with 
some of the truths elicited from madmen in 
Peter’s visit to a lunatic asylum, that we shall 
draw our illustrations from the accounts of the 
Editor and the Duellist. 

The editor, in a dream, has received a visit 
from his satanic majesty, who has taken him 
to the lower regions, where he tells him— 

** * You are now passing through the Hell of 
Politicians; consisting of two rooms, the one 
containing the politic by ambition—or those 
who went into public life for the noble purpose 
of rising to distinction and power; the other 
appropriated to the politic by covetousness — 
your base dogs who served nations with the view 
of picking their pockets.’ With that, I looked 
about me in the first room, a great grotto 
lighted by fires that were stirred up by imps, 
and saw the ambitious gentry hung up by the 
heels against the ceiling, like so many bats in a 
cave, smoking and broiling, and seeming ever 
on the point of dropping into the fires below; 
of which there was the more danger, as each 
had his bundle of peccadilloes tied to his neck, 
weighing him down, and the little imps of the 
fire every now and then saluted them with a 
volley of red-hot chunks, as if trying to knock 
them from their holds. In the next chamber, a 
cavern similar to the first, were the politic by 
covetousness —fat placemen boiling in caldrons 
of molten gold and silver, bubbling up and 
down like so many tormented bullfrogs, with 
little scnllion imps that sat stirring the pots, 
and occasionally tapping each seething sinner 
over the head with red-hot pokers. * Truly,’ 
said I, surprised at the sight, ‘ I thought 
politicians were more virtuous people. Have 





you any of our American patriots here ?’ 
£ Oh!” said the devil, ‘ a plenty of them.’ 
With that, we passed into a third grot, where 
were a number of souls, some in great sieves, in 
which they were searced along with pitchforks 
and cannon-balls at a white heat; others roast- 
ing in heaps, for all the world like heaps of ore 
roasting at a furnace; and some again being 
mashed under fulling-hammers, that ground 
them to atoms at every blow; while others 
were flaming in refining-pots with white and 
black flux, that kept them sputtering and flash- 
ing in a manner marvellous to behold. I asked 
what kind of public spirits these were that were 
handled so roughly. ‘Oh!’ said the devil,‘ they 
are reformers and agitators—honest personages 
now undergoing a process to reform their own 
qualities—a matter which, in their eagerness 
to amend their neighbours, they entirely forgot 
to attend to in the world above.’ The next 
thing that struck me was a multitude of souls, 
some grovelling along the floors of a dark 
passage which we walked through, others 
cowering away in corners as if to hide them 
from sight, but all, as I could perceive, having 
their heads strown over with live coals, and 
vipers fastened on their breasts. I asked my 
satanic guide, ‘ Who these unlucky wretches 
might be?’ * What!’ said he, ‘don’t you know 
them? and some of your own work, too? 
These are all small game—the tools and victims 
of the good fellows you have been looking at.’ 
Upon which, rapping some dozen or two of 
them over the shoulders with a stout bamboo 
he carried, they started up and displayed the 
countenances of individuals I very well remem- 
bered, some of them poor devils that, being in 
want of public places, had been employed to do 
the dirty work of the party, by way of deserv- 
ing them, as well as their own damnation ; 
some, not place-hunters, but sovereign citizens. 
who, by a little drumming at their fancies and 
passions, had been induced to do the same 
thing, under the impression they were playing 
the parts of good and honest citizens; besides 
sundry persons of better note, some of them 
men of promise, ambitious to serve the public, | 
whom, having become obnoxious to, or put 
themselves in the way of, the party, I had 
helped to bring under the lash of correction, 
or drive into the shades of obscurity, where 
there was little fear of our ever being troubled 
by them again. The sight of these latter per- 
sonages caused me some concern. Until that 
moment, it had never occurred to me, that 
calling a man in the public papers ‘ traitor,’ | 
* hifeling,’ ‘ villain,’ and so on, and teaching! 
society to think him so, was doing him any | 
mischief, except a political one ; but the embers 
upon the head, and the worm at the heart, 
struck me with both dismay and compunction. 
Nor were these feelings much diminished, when | 
my conductor whipped up sundry other suf. | 
ferers, who fell foul of me with their tongues, 
upbraiding me with numerous other sins of 
which I had never made much account before. 
Some charged me with having made them the 
victims of sharpers, by lauding speculations 
that were designed for no purpose but to gull 
numskulls. Here was a soul who accused me 
of cheating him out of his dollars, by recom- 
mending to purchasers some swindler’s ware, 
of which I knew nothing, except that it was 
good-natured to commend; while a hundred 
and fifty opened upon me full mouth as their 
murderer, for having lauded the excellence of 
a steam-boat, by which they were all blown 
into eternity. But the most grievous part of 
the spectacle was the multitudes, the very 








ae Soe met ee 
door, because of the quack medicines they had 
taken on my recommendation ; for though, in 
an argument with the devil on the subject, I 
insisted that the notices of nostrums in my 
paper were puffs written by the proprietors, 
and printed and paid for as advertisements, and 
that, therefore, I had no share in commending 
them; he declared I was entirely mistaken, 
that the giving publicity to such things was in 
itself a recommendation, and I was as much 
chargeable with their effects as if I had accepted 
an agency from the compounder, and, myself, 
supplied the public with death, at a dollar a 
bottle. Having settled this matter, much more 
to his own liking than mine, Diabolus bade 
me ‘never mind such small ware (meaning 
the tools and victims), but come along and see 
something of greater importance.’ And giving 
me a jerk, he dragged me onwards, until the 
passage we trod terminated in a great chamber, 
the floor of which, sinking down like the 
sweeping sides of an amphitheatre, ended at 
last in a great bog or quagmire; while at the 
top, where we paused, were long ranges of gal- 
leries running all around. In these galleries 
lounged a great variety of devils looking down 
with interest upon what passed below; while 
in the quagmire, floundering in it up to the 
knees, were multitudes of men, great and 
small, engaged with marvellous earnestness in 
pelting one another with mud. *-Upon my 
word,’ said I, * I don’t understand this at all. 
What kind of public spirits are these? and 
what place is it?” The devil looked amazed. 
‘Is it possible,’ said he, ‘you don’t know ? 
that you don’t recognise your friends from 
their amusement? Zounds, sir, this is the 
hell of editors! Upon my word, I could not 
help laughing, it all looked so natural. There 
they were, indeed, my learned and able con- 
temporaries, bedaubing one another with mud. 
balls, with such zeal and energy as if the weal 
of a universe depended upon their pastime. 
Thinks I to myself, * if a certain place that I 
know of is no worse than this, it is not so bad, 
after all.’ * Don’t be too sure of that,’ said 
Old Nick, reading my thoughts ; ‘it is all fine 
fun for a while, but no such pleasant life to lead 
for ever.’ And, indeed, as I looked, and ob- 
served one gentleman get a ball in the eye, 
another a pellet on the cheek, a third a whole 
mountain of mud on his back, I began to grow 
melancholy at the thought that the Lights of 
the World should be so unworthily engaged 
thus wasting their energies on one another. 
Nor was this feeling but a little increased, 
when Diabolus took occasion to observe. * he 
was fond of editors: with other sinners,’ said 
he, ‘I have a deal of trouble, and am obliged, 
on the average, to appropriate the services of at 
least one imp among a thousand, for the pur- 
pose of tormenting them. Editors, fortunately, 
know how to torment themselves.And now, 
Mr. Daniel Ticklum, of the ‘ People’s Light,’ ’ 
said he, ‘ you know your place: descend.’ 
With that he seized me by the nape of the 
neck, and tossed me into the thick of my con- 
temporaries, who received me with a shower of 
mud-balls, which, for all of their softness, had 
such an effect upon my feelings that I con- 
sidered myself murdered outright, and opened 
my mouth. to ery for quarter, which I received 
in the shape of a second volley from the whole 
company. At that moment I awoke, and found 
it was all a dream.” 

Mr. Ticklum, therefore, resolves to conduct 
his paper, the ‘* People’s Light,” upon perfectly 
honest principles, and continues :— 

“¢ Sir, when I made that resolution I had 





herds of people who laid their deaths at my 





seven thousand subscribers; a week after I bad 
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put it into execution, I had but two thousand ! 
Aly first independent remark was tle signal of 
myruin. And what wasthatremark? Why, 
sir, a compliment to an enemy, an opposition 
candidate—an admission that he was an honest 
and able man, in many respects superior even 
to our own candidate, and worthy of confidence 
and honour. A few more truths ended the 
matter. ‘Stop my paper !’ was echoed in my 
ears by two thousand voices, and thrown before 
my eyes in as many epistolary missives. Nay, 
sir, one half even of the three thousand sub- 
scribers who never paid their dues, fell into 
the like anger, and bade me ‘stop their 
papers.’— In short, sir, it was a lost case, 
with me; my subscribers left me, my credi-, 


tors put their accounts into the hands of | 


lawyers, and my friends, not knowing how else 
to dispose of me, clapped me into this asylum. 
Draw your own moral from my story: it is a 
true one. As long as I was willing to en- 
slave my spirit, to crush my sense of right and 
wrong, to forget my principles, to devote the 
energies of my mind to flatter the whims and 
passions of my patrons, I enjoyed their favour, 
and prospered ; the moment I became a man of 


in timidity. Granting that I was a craven 
(for it is now indifferent to me what imputation 
may rest on my name), what right had society 
to punish me for doing a thing it had so long 
inculeated as a duty and virtue? I was called 
a coward, and was deemed so; my friends 
looked upon me with disdain, my late associ- 
ates repelled me with scorn. Men sneered 


maid who had at first swooned with terror at 
the thought of my danger in combat—now 
turned from me as a creature too dishonourable 
for notice. I was posted, blazoned upon the 
corners, as a dastard ; I was assaulted, too, in 
the street; and, my adversary being a man of 
strength greater than my own, I was 
But why should I speak it! As far as a man 
could be disgraced by the villany of another, I 
was disgraced; and the world, which should 





outrage only as a signal for harsher persecution. 
I could not defend myself; I sought protection 
of the law. ‘The very counsellor received me 
with contempt, told me that, in a case like 
‘mine, ‘no gentleman need be advised what to 
do,’ and recommended me, ‘if I designed car- 





principle, I lost it.—I say again, that men love 
virtue best in the abstract. 
dependence, the beauty of honour, the excel- 
lence of principle, are ever in the mouths of 
men, nine-tenths of whom will conspire to- 
gether to ruin the editor who reduces them to 


practice.” | 


This is a very well-painted picture of the state 
of the press elsewhere, as well as in America. 

Our closing extract also illustrates a dreadful 
state of society. The duellist, who has been 
brought up religiously, speaks : — 

“It was my misfortune to quarrel with a 
man, who was emboldened by a knowledge of 
my peaceful principles (for I had acted on them, 


though not under such urgent circumstances, | 


before) to tre:t me with the greatest insult, and 
even violence ; and not content with having 
thus disgraced me, he even proceeded to the 
length of chollenging me toaduel. My feel- 
ings, sir, were as keen, my sense of the outrage 
as bitter, my sufferings under the shame as 
great, as any man’s could have been; but I 
could not shed the bloud of the wronger. I 
thought of the instructions of my father, I 
thought of the precepts of my religion, I thought 
of the testimony society had so long and so 
loudly borne against the duellist, and I refused 
to take vengeance. This I had been told be- 
fore, was magnanimity and true courage: society 
now, to my surprise, told me it was cowardice. 
I do not believe [ am, or ever was, a coward— 
but that is no matter. But grant that it was 
cowardice—what was there in it to require, or 
authorise, punishment? Does cowardice com- 
mit murder ? does it steal? does it burn? does 
it defrand? It is, certainly, not a crime ; yet 
what crime is punighed with greater severity ? 
Coutempt is to man’s spirit what the scourge is 
to his body; and contempt is the lash with 
which the world arms itself against the man 
convicted of the felony of fear. We are brave or 
timid as God makes us. If courage be a virtue, 
why not fear? It is an agent, and a powerful 
one, in repressing evil, and, therefore, given 
to man for his good. How absurd to punish 
that to which both religion and law address 
themselves, to win the human race from 
crime! At all events, it is only negatively 


evil, as implying the absence of a quality that 
man boasts in common with beasts of prey. 
But it is not my object to refine on this subject. 
1 leave it to philosophers to determine in what 


The dignity of in-| 


rying my complaint before a legal tribunal, to 
seek the assistance of some pettifogger, whose 
| ideas of honour and duty corresponded with my 
own.’ I perceived that I could obtain no re- 
dress, that I could not even protect myself from 
jfuture violence, without incurring additional 
|disgrace. Conceive my feelings, conceive what 
was my situation. The respect of my fellows 
| was to me as the breath of life; and I had lost 
it. I was a ruined man—rejected, despised ,de- 


, vided, trampled on—and all because I had not | 


jimbrued my hands in blood—because I had not 
committed a crime which the finger of Heaven 
and the hearts of man had pronounced the 
‘greatest a mortal could commit. If my for- 
bearance was a virtue, let society take the 
blame of blasting it. Deficient in spirit or not, 
I certainly had not courage to endure universal 
scorn, to be pointed at as a branded felon. I 
sought my adversary ;—I fought him—I killed 
‘him. I was no longer a coward; but I was a 
murderer! The dastard was forgotten, but the 
sin of the homicide was inexpiable. ‘The mo- 
ment my enemy fell, society became wise and 
moral, and I was exiled from its presence for 
ever. The latter verdict was just, yet what 
produced the crime ? Ask yourselves what en- 
couragement the world gives to the virtues it 
so constantly eulogises! I am the victim of 
worldly inconsistency. Society drove me from 
my principles, and then punished me for the 
dereliction.” 

With this true but terrible picture we shall 
conclude, again cordially recommending the 
work to public favour, 











Incidents of Travel in the Russian and Turkish 
Empires. By J. L. Stephens, Esq., author 
of * Incidents of Travel in the Holy Land.” 
12mo. 2 vols. London, 1839. Bentley. 

Mr. Sternens is a lively sketcher, and the 

popularity of his preceding work (though t): 

travels were later in point of time) has just!y 

recommended him to republication in this 
country. The first volume is nearly devoted 
to Greece ; and we have recently had so much 
of Greece, that we will advance and seek our 
illustrations further on, even beyond Smyrna, 

Constantinople, and Odessa, on the route from 

the latter to Moscow. Here is a Russian 

picture :— 
* Late in the afternoon we met the travelling 
equipage of a seigneur returning from Moscow 





degree, and in what way, turpitude is involved 


to his estate in the country. It consisted of 


openly in my face, and even women—the very | 


have sympathised and pitied, accepted the last | 
| Same as for a journey in the desert ; the tra- 





four carriages, with six or eight horses each. 
The first was a large, stately, and cumbrous 
vehicle, padded and cushioned, in which, as we 
passed rapidly by, we caught a glimpse of a 
corpulent Russian on the back seat, with his 
feet on the front, bolstered all around with 
pillows and cushions, almost burying every 
part of him but his face, and looking the very 
personification of luxurious indulgence; and 
yet, probably, that man had been a soldier, 
and slept many a night on the bare ground, 
with no covering but his military cloak. Next 
came another carriage, fitted out in the same 
luxurious style, with the seigneur’s lady and a 
little girl; then another with nurses and child- 
ren; then beds, baggage, cooking utensils, 
and servants, the latter hanging on every where 
about the vehicle, much in the same way with 
the pots and kettles. Altogether, it was an 
equipment in caravan style, somewhat the 


veller carrying with him provision and every 
thing necessary for his comfort, as not expect. 
ing to procure any thing on the road, nor to 
sleep under a roof during the whole journey. 
He stops when he pleases, and his servants 
prepare his meals, sometimes in the open air, 
but generally at the posthouse. We had con- 
stant difficulties with Henri and the post- 
masters; but, except when detained for an 
hour or two by these petty tyrants, we rolled 
on all night, and in the morning again woke 
on the same boundless plain.” 

At Chioff, the holy city of the Russians, the 
author says :— 

** The crowds of pilgrims we met at every 
turn in the streets, constantly reminded us 
that this was the great season of the pilgrim. 
age. I was but imperfectly acquainted with 
the Russian character, but in no one particular 
had I been so ignorant as in regard to their 
religious impressions. I had seen Italian, 
Greek, and Turkish devotees, but the Russian 
surpassed them all ; and, though deriving their 
religion from strangers, they exceed the punc- 
tilious Greeks themselves in the observance of 
its miuutest forms. Censurable, indeed, would 
he be considered who should pass, in the city 
or in the highway, the figure of the cross, the 
image of the Virgin, or any of the numerous 
family of saints, without taking off his hat and 
making on his breast the sacred sign of the 
cross: and in a city like Chioff, where every 
turn presents some new object claiming their 
worship, the eyes of our drosky boy were 
rapidly turning from one side to the other, 
and his hand was almost constantly in a quick 
mechanical motion. The Church of the Cata- 
combs, or the Cathedral of the Assumption, 
attached to the monastery, stands a little out 
of the city, on the banks of the Dnieper. 
It was founded in 1073, and has seven 
golden domes with golden spires, and chains 
connecting them. The dome of the belfry, 
which rises above the hill to the height 
of about three hundred feet, and above the 
Dnieper to that of five hundred and eighty- 
six, is considered by the Russians a chef 
d'euvre of architecture. It is adorned with 
Doric and Tonic columns, and Corinthian 
pilasters ; the whole interior bears the vener- 
able garb of antiquity, and is richly orna- 
mented with gold, silver, and precious stones 
and paintings; indeed, it is altogether very 
far superior to any Greek church I had 
then seen. In the immense catacombs under 
the monastery, lie the unburied bodies of the 
Russian saints ; and year after year thousands 
and tens of thousands come from the wilds of 
Siberia and the confines of Tartary to kneel at 
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their feet and pray. In one of the porches of 
the church we bought wax tapers, and, with a 
long procession of pilgrims, bare-headed and 
with lighted tapers in our hands, descended a 
long wooden staircase to the month of the cata- 
comb. On each side along the staircase was 
ranged a line of kneeling devotees, of the same 
miserable description I had so often seen about 
the churches in Italy and Greece. Entering 
the excavated passages of the catacombs, the 
roof of which was black from the smoke of 
candles, we saw on each side, in niches in the 
walls, and in open coffins, enveloped in wrap- 
pers of cloth and silk, ornamented with gold 
and silver, the bodies of the Russian saints. 
These saints are persons who have led parti- 
cularly pure and holy lives, and, by reason 
thereof, have ascended into heaven, where they 


are supposed to exercise an influence with the | 


Father and Son; and their bodies are left un- 
buried that their brethren may come to them 
for intercession, and, seeing their honours after 


death, study to imitate them in the purity of | 


their lives. The bodies are laid in open coffins, 
with the stiffened hands so placed as to receive 
the kisses of pilgrims ; and on their breasts are 


written their names, and sometimes a history | 


of their virtuous actions. But we saw there 
other and worse things than these monuments 
of wild and desperate fanaticism ; for, besides the 
bodies of saints who had died at God’s appoint- 
ed time, in one passage is a range of small 
windows, where men had with their own hands 
built themselves in with stones against the 
wall, leaving open only a small hole by which 


to receive their food ; and died with the im-| 


pious thought that they were doing their Maker 
good service. ‘These little windows close their 
dwelling and their tomb; and the devoted 
Russian, while he kneels before them, believes 
that their unnatural death has purchased for 
them everlasting life, and place and power 
among the spirits of the blessed. We wan- 
dered a long time in this extraordinary burial- 
place, every where strewed with the kneeling 
figures of praying pilgrims. At every turn we 
saw hundreds from the furthest parts of the 
immense empire of Russia; perhaps at that 
time more than three thousand were wander- 
ing in these sepulchral chambers. 
scene I shall never forget. More than a hun- 
dred were assembled in a little chapel, around 
which were arranged the bodies of men who 
had died in peculiar sanctity. 
ing on the rocky floor; an old priest, with a 
long white beard streaming down his breast, 
was in the midst of them, and all there, even 
to the little children, were listening with rapt 
attention, as if he were preaching to them 
matters of eternal moment. There was no 
hypocrisy or want of faith in that vast sepul- 
chre. Surrounded by their sainted dead, they 
were searching their way to everlasting life, 
and in all honesty believed that they saw the 
way before them. We ascended once more to 
the regions of upper air, and stopped a few 
moments in the court-yard of the monastery, 
where the beggar-pilgrims were eating the 
hard bread distributed to them by the monks 
from the bounty of government.” 

Moscow offers us little new for quotation, 
and Petersburg as little. In travelling through 
Poland, Mr. Stephens observes :— 

** All the way from Borizoff the road passes 
throngh a country but little cultivated, dreary, 
and covered with forests. When Napoleon 
entered the province of Lithuania, his first 
bulletins proclaimed, ‘ Here, then, is that Rus- 
sia so formidable at a distance! It is a desert 
for which its scattered population is wholly 


All were kneel- , 


|insufficient. They will be vanquished by the 
| very extent of territory which ought to defend 


|them;’ and, before I had travelled in it a day, | 


|I could appreciate the feeling of the soldier 
from La Belle France, who, hearing his Polish 
comrades boast of their country, exclaimed, 
© Et ces gueux 1 appellent cette pays une 
patrie!’ The villages are a miserable collection 
| of straggling huts, without plan or arrange- 
ment, and separated from each other by large 
spaces of ground. They are about ten or 
twelve feet square, made of the misshapen 
, trunks of trees heaped on each other, with the 
}ends projecting over; the roof of large shape- 
less boards, and the window a small hole in the 
)wall, answering the double purpose of ad- 
|mitting light and letting out smoke. The 
{tenants of these wretched hovels exhibit the 
same miserable appearance both in person and 
}manners. ‘They are hard-boned, and sallow- 
;complexioned ; the men wear coarse white 
|} woollen frocks, and a round felt eap lined with 
wool, and shoes made of the bark of trees, and 
their uncombed hair hangs low over their 
heads, generally of a flaxen colour, Their 
agricultural implements are of the rudest kind. 
The plough and harrow are made from the 
branches of the fir-tree, without either, iron or 
ropes; their carts are put together without 
iron, consisting of four small wheels, each of a 
single piece of wood ; the sides are made of the 
bark of a tree bent round, and the shafts are a 
couple of fir branches ; their bridles and traces 
platted from the bark of trees, or composed 
merely of twisted branches. Their only in- 





|their carts is a hatchet. They were servile 
| and cringing in their expressions of respect, 
bowing down to the ground and stopping their 
carts as soon as we came near them, and stood 
with their caps in their hands till we were out 
of sight. The whole country, except in some 
open places around villages, is one immense 
forest of firs, perhaps sixty feet in height, 
compact and thick, but very slender. * 

** The Jews in Poland are still excluded from 
all offices and honours, and from all the pri- 
vileges and distinctions of social life. Until 
the accession of Nicolas, they were exempted 





|regular’conscription. They regard this as an 
| alarming act of oppression, for the boys are 
taken from their families at twelve or thirteen, 
;and sent to the army or the common military 
school, where they imbibe notions utterly at 
| variance with the principles taught them by 
{ . . ro 

their fathers; and, probably, if the, system 
|continues, another generation will work a 
|great change in the character of the Jews of 
Poland. - 

| At Sloghan, about two hundred versts from 
| Brezc, the frontier town of Poland, we sold our 
| kibitka for a breakfast, and took the char de 
| poste, or regular troika. This is the postboy’s 
| favourite vehicle; the body being made of twigs 
interlaced like a long basket, without a particle 
of iron, and so light that a man can lift up 
either end with one hand. Our speed was in- 
creased wonderfully by the change; the horses 
fairly played with the little car at their heels ; 
the drivers vied with each other, and several 
posts in succession we made nearly twenty 
versts in an hour. It will probably be difficult 
to throw the charm of romance around the 
troika driver ; but he comes from the flower of 
the peasantry; his life, passed on the wild 
highways, is not without its vicissitudes, and 
he is made the hero of the Russian's favourite 
popular ballads .— 





strument to construct their huts and make! 


* Away, away, along the road 
The gallant troika bounds; 

| While ‘neath the douga, sadly sweet, 
Their Valdai bell resounds.’* 
We passed the house of a very respectable 
seigneur who had married his own sister. We 
stopped at his village and talked of him with 
the postmaster, by whom he was considered a 
model of the domestic virtues. The same day 
;we passed the chateau of a nobleman who 
wrote himself cousin to the Emperors of Rus- 
sia and Austria, confiscated for the part he 
took in the late Polish revolution, a melan- 
choly looking object, deserted and falling to 
iruins, its owner wandering in exile with a 
price upon his head. It rained hard during 
the day, for the first time since we left Peters- 
burg; at night the rain ceased, but the sky 
was still overcast. For a long distance, aud, in 
fact, a great part of the way from Petersburg, 
the road was bordered with trees. At eleven 
oclock we stopped at a wretched posthouse, 
boiled water, and refreshed ourselves with deep 
potations of hot tea. We mounted our troika, 
the postilion shouted, and set off on ajtun. 
Heavy clouds were hanging in the sky ; it was 
so dark that we could not see the horses, 
jand there was some little danger of a break 
down; but there was a high and wild excite. 
ment in hurrying swiftly through the darkness 
on arun, hearing the quick tinkling of a bell 
and the regular fall of the horses’ hoofs, and 
| seeing only the dark outline of the trees. We 
leontinued this way all night, and toward 
morning we were rattling on a full gallop 
{through the streets of Breze. We drove into 
a large stable-yard filled with kibitkas, troikas, 
land all kinds of Russian vehicles, at one end 
}of which was a long low building kept by a 
|Jew. We dismounted, and so ended nearly 
| three thousand miles pf posting in Russia. 
| The Jew, roused by our noise, was already at 
} the door with a lighted taper in his hand, and 
lave us a room with a leather-covered sofa and 
‘a leather cushion for a pillow, where we slept 
| till eleven o’clock the next day.” 
| Of Poland Proper, the following are notices, 
ithe preceding belonging to Lithuania, &c.:— 
| & We had scarcely Jeft the postmaster's 
daughter, on the threshold of Poland, almost 


The last} from military service on payment of a tax; but! throwing a romance about the Polish women, 
| since his time they have been subject to the | 


before I saw the most degrading spectacle I 
ever beheld in Europe, or even in the bar- 
barous countries of the East. Forty or fifty 
women were at work in the fields, and a large, 
well-dressed man, with a pipe in his mouth 
and a Jong stick in his hand, was walking 
jiunong them as overseer. In our country the 
}most common labouring man would revolt at 
the idea of his wife or danghter working in the 
open fields. I had seen it, however, in gallant 
France and beautiful Italy ; but I never saw, 
even in the barbarous countries of the Kast, so 
degrading a spectacle as this; and I could 
have borne it almost any where better than in 
chivalric Poland.” 

After describing the late dreadful struggle, 
Mr. S. says,— 

“The fatal issue of this revolution is well 
known. The Polish nation exerted and ex- 
hausted its utmost strength, and the whole 
force of the colossal empire was brought against 
it, and, in spite of prodigies of valour, crushed 
it. . * ” * 

** Her expiiing diet ordered a levy in mass, and 
made a last appeal, ‘In the name of God; in 
the name of liberty ; of a nation placed between 
ife and death; in the name of kings and 

* «* The douga is the bow over the neck of the middle 


horse, to which the bell is attached; and Valdai the place 
on the Moscow road where the best bells are made.” 
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heroes who have fought for religion and hu-| they are made to bear with distinct and perfect | The Public Buildings Erected in the West of 


manity ; in the name of future generations ; in 
the name of justice, and the deliverance of 
Europe ;* but her dying appeal was unheard. 
Her last battle was under the walls of War- 





force on all which the author has essayed to 
illustrate. It is an excellent work. 
Scheming: a Tale. By Catherine Grace 
Godwin. London, 1838.. Parker. 


England. By John Foulston, F.R.S. B.A., 
| &c. Folio. London. Williams. 
' Mr. Foutsron has been extensively employed 
as an architect in the West of England, where 


saw ; and then she would not have fallen, but} ANorHeER of those admirable little stories for; many of the principal public buildings, thea- 


The| 


even in Poland there were traitors. 


governor of Warsaw blasted the laurels won in 
the early battles of the revolution, by the 
blackest treason, He ordered General Romar- | 
ino to withdraw eight thousand soldiers, and | 
chase the Russians beyond the frontier at} 
Breze. While he was gone, the Russians 
pressed Warsaw; he could have returned in 
time to save it, but was stopped with directions 
not to advance until further orders. In the 
meantime Warsaw fell, with the curse of 
every Pole upon the head of its governor. The 
traitor now lives ingloriously in Russia, dis. 
graced and despised, while the young lieutenant 
is an unhappy, but not an unhonoured, exile, 
in Siberia. So ended the last heroic struggle 
of Poland. It is dreadful to think so, but it is 
grengly to be feared that Poland is blotted for 
ever trom the list of nations. Indeed, by a late 
imperial ukase, Poland is expunged from the 
map of Europe; her old and noble families are 
murdered, imprisoned, or in exile; her own 
language is excluded from the offices of govern- 
ment, and even from the public schools; her 
national character destroyed ; her national dress 
proscribed ; her national colours trampled under 
foot; her national banner, the white eagle of 
Poland, is in the dust. Warsaw is abandoned, 
and become a Russian city; her best citizens 
are wandering in exile in foreign lands, while 
Cossack and Circassian soldiers are filing 
through her streets, and the banner of Russia 
is waving over her walls. - . 

*¢ They regard the Germans with mingled; 
contempt and aversion, calling them ‘dumb,’ in 
contrast with their own fluency and loquacity ; | 
and, before their fall, were called by their 
neighbours the ‘ proud Poles.’ They consider 
it the deepest disgrace to practise any profes- 
sion, even law or medicine, and, in case of 
utmost necessity, prefer the plough. A Sicilian, 
a fellow-passenger from Palermo to Naples, 
who, one moment, was groaning in the agony of 
sea-sickness, and the next, playing on his 
violin, said to me, * Canta il, signore ?’ * Do 
you sing?’ I answered ‘ No;’ and he con- 
tinued, ‘Suonate ?’ ‘Do you play?’ I again 
answered * No;’ and he asked me, with great 
simplicity, ‘ Cosa fatte ? Niente ?? ‘ What do 
you do? Nothing?’ And I might have 
addressed the same question to every Pole in 
Warsaw.” 

With this we conclude, having done enough 
to shew that this is a clever, desultory, and 
amusing fireside or travelling companion. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
Principles of General and Comparative Physio- 
logy, intended as an Introduction to the Study 
of Human Physiology, and as a Guide to the 
Philosophical Pursuit of Natural History. 


the instruction of youth, which Mrs. Godwin 

occasionally puts forth. The principal lesson 

which it teaches is the folly and meanness of 
relying on the patronage of others, rather than 
on personal merit and exertion. 

The Women of England, their Social Duties 
and Domestic Habits. By Mrs. Ellis, au. 
thor of * The Poetry of Life,” &c. Pp. 343. 
London, 1838. Fisher and Co. 

AGREEING as we do with the author on the 

vital importance of the female character to our 

individual and national happiness, we shall 
only say of the present work that it is a very 


serious appeal to all the better feelings and! 


sense of the sex. 

A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, &c. 
The First of a Series. By John Morrison, 
D.D. Pp. 406. London, 1838. Ward and 
Co. 

A CATECHETICAL exposition of the Acts, &c. 

for the use of families and schools. Dr. M. 

seems to have executed his task with learning 

and ability. 

Moral Views of Commerce, Society, and Poli- 
tics, in Twelve Discourses. By the Rev. 
O. Dewey. Pp. 300. London, 1838. Fox. 

Curious subjects for the pulpit are here dis- 

cussed in a hard-headed and reflective manner. 

We presume it is written by an American. 

The Principles of Surgery, containing the Doc- 
trine and Practice relating to Inflammation 
and its various Consequences, Tumours, 
Aneurisms, Wounds, and the States con- 
nected with them. By John Burns, M.D. 
F.R.S. &c. &c. 2vols.8vo. London, 1838. 
Longman and Co. 

THE title-page explains what the Regius-Pro- 

fessor of Surgery in the University of Glasgow 

has here ably performed, dividing his important 
subject into an exposition of the actions and con- 
ditions connected with injuries and operations 
in general; a distinct description of the parts 
affected, or the surgical anatomy of the seats of 
inflammation, &c.; and an inquiry into, and 
advice upon, the treatment of these diseases. 

Of such a work we are not called upon to do 

more than give an opinion; and we have much 

pleasure in saying that Dr. Burns has executed 
his task in a very ample and satisfactory 
manner, 

A New Method of Learning to Read, Write, 
and Speak a Language, in Six Months; 
adapled to the German. By H. G. Ollen- 
dorff. 8vo. pp.572. London, 1838. Whit- 
taker and Co.; Dulau and Co. 

Tuts method, as applied to the German, ap- 

pears to us to be well calculated to facilitate 

the acquisition of the language, which is now 
in such general use. Captain Basil Hall spoke 
in terms of extreme praise of Mr. Ollendorff’s 
new method in his ** Schloss Hainfield ;”? and 
we need only say that we cordially agree in his 


By W. B. Carpenter, Surgeon, &e. &c. &e. opinion. 


8vo. pp. 470. London, 1838, Churchill : 
Edinburgh, Maclachlan and Stewart; Car- 
frae and Son: Dublin, Fanin and Co.: Bris- 
tol, W. Strong; Philp and Evans. 
Tuts treatise appears to us to bea very valuable 
and comprehensive view of the science, and 
eminently entitled to the study of those who 
@esire to lay a solid foundation for acquiring a 
competent knowledge of its highest branches. 
The facts are innumerable ; but by lucid ar- 
rangement, clear language, and useful plates, 








The Roman Lovers; a Tale. Pp. 303. 
London, 1838. Bull. 
GRACEFUL language, and a degree of interest 
in the story, are the merits of the smail volume 
before us. It also possesses faults. The letters, 
for instance (in which form the tale is conveyed 
to the reader), are nearly all the same in senti- 
ment and in style, although passing between 
several parties. ‘The ‘* Lovers,” too, might as 
well be of London, or any other part of the 

globe, as of Rome. They are so unlocal. 


| tres, asylums, gaols, hotels, columns, &c. &c., 
‘are of his construction. He has here given 
views and elevations of these designs, and ac- 
‘companied by descriptive letterpress, with ge- 
| neral remarks on architectural subjects. 
Genera Filicum ; or Illustrations of the Genera 
of Ferns. From the original coloured Draw. 
ings of F. Bauer, Esq. &c. with Descriptive 
Letterpress by Dr. W. Jackson Looker, 
F.R.A. &c. Parts I. and II. Large 8vo. 
London, Bohn. 
THE remarkable Genera of Ferns have here 
, begun to receive their due illustration ; these 
being the first parts of a work, to be concluded 
in ten, in which every thing that science and 
art could be required to do is done, The plates 
are executed with extraordinary precision and 
beauty ; and, when finished, the volume will 
be one alike entitled to a favourite place in the 
botanist’s library, for its fidelity and interest. 
Flora Boreali-Americana, &c. Parts IX. 
and X. 4to. London, Bohn. 
Dr. Hooker, the same able botanist, is the 
scientific editor of this publication ; which 
continues to present us with the plants of 
British North America, collected by Dr. Ri- 
chardson and Mr. Drummond, during Sir John 
Franklin’s expedition. Would that every 
thing from that quarter were as acceptable ! 
The Botany of Captain Beechey’s Voyage, &c. 
Part VI. 4to. Bohn. 
Dr. Hooker and Mr. G. W. Arnott super- 
intend this work of the same class, and which 
proceeds with like skill and correctness. 


Siz Months in South Australia, §c., by T. Horton James, 
Esq. Pp. 295. (London, J. Cross; Simpkin and Mar- 
shali,)—The latest connected accounts of this important 
colony, and, as such, deserving the attention of all who 
| have any interest in common with it or its dependent 
| emigration, It seems to be written in honesty, and to 

stick to facts. 
| Gouger’s South Australia. Pp. 136. (Harvey and Dar- 
ton.)—Another publication on the same subject, and with 
| views which it would be well to compare with the other. 
The Forensic Victimologist, humorous and lachrymous; 
| Tales of the Liw, &c., by the Author of « Old Bailey Ex- 
| perience.” Pp. 181. (London, W. M. Clark.)—A small 
k, but containing much striking and startling matter. 
| If not much exaggerated, some of the details of prisoners 
and the proceedings by which they are sacrificed, are 
yer horrible. We fear to believe the worst, but cannot 
oubt that there is but too much truth iu these painful 
revelations. 

The Folded Lambs, &c. Pp. 52. (Ward and Co )—Me- 
morials of three children of the late Rev. Enoch Crook 
of Battersea, and edited by John Broad. Of extreme 
unction and phraseology, though, doubtless, well in- 
tended. a 

The Youthful Sufferer rejoicing. Pp. 120. (Ward an 
Co.)—Of the same kidney, yt toa pitch offen- 
sive to true religion and happiness on earth. It is an 
account of the life and death of one Edith Luke; and 
the conventicle never poured forth a farrago of sillier 
trash from which no good moral could be drawn. 

De Porquet's First German Reading Book. Pp. 248. 
(All Booksellers.)—Like all M. de Porquet’s productions 
to advance education, well calculated for its purpose. 

Eulenstein’s German Grammar, Pp. 124. (London, 
Senior.)—A very excellent introduction to the study of 
the language, which does credit to the Bath teacher: 
if we mistake not, also the unequalled performer on the 
Jew’s harp. 

Biographical Sketch of Thomas Clarkson, by T. Taylor. 
Pp. 152. (Rickerby.)— The recent dispute with the 
Messrs, Wilberforce, and the public proceedings in the 
city of London, having given a temporary interest to the 
life of a man, always of permanent interest, this bio- 
graphy of him is well timed; but as we have noticed all 
that seems necessary on the subject, we shall not now do 
more than announce the publication. 

Essays on the Apocalypse, with Illustrations from Eng- 
lish History, by R. B. Sanderson. Pp. 251. (Newcastle, 
Finlay and Charlton; Edinburgh, Oliphant and Son; 
Dublin, Curry and Co.; London, Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co,)—This work has reached a second edition, and 
made some sensation ‘i’ the north.” All we can say of 
it is, * non nostrum,” 

The Voice of the Pulpit, §c., by G. Stephens. Pp. 99. 
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(Mitchell.)—Five well-written sermons on the subjects of 
the resurrection of the dead, prayer, repentance, domestic 
concord, and religious apostasy. The fourth, in parti- 
cular, deserves to be read and reflected upon in every 
household where discord is found. 


Dr. Thomson’s British Annual for 1839. (London and 


Paris, Baillitre; Leipsig, Weigel.)—The very useful, 
epitome of the progress of science during the year. It is! ri 


an excellent publication, and full of valuable inform- 


ation. 
Our Neighbourhood, by Mrs.Cameron. Pp. 273. 


was due, for the two years I preached there,! not discern where the church stood, The Ex. 


and would have been due at Michaelmass, at|change was gone in less than an hour. I 


least ninty pounds (as I have computed the| 


walked over part of the ruined city, that I 


particulars) which tho’ it make no great re-/might be the more sensibly affected, as none 
port and sound, in the ears of the great and|can be, but by seeing it. And I think such a 


ch to abundance, yet it is as much to me, as, mortifying sight is worth a journey, that men 
| their thousands to some ; nor could I have held; may be the more convinced of the uncertainty. 
(Lon-| out so long, had I not been helped by a little I and vanity of things below. I was afraid of” 


don, Houlston and Co.)—Mrs. Cameron is the author of have—which is little enough for a family of! some severe judgment when I considered that 
eight persons. By reason of the fire’s coming} many were not bettered by the former judg- 


«Fruits of Education,” and several other well-meant 


and instructive little works; and in the same class the | : ~ 
present, which, describing the various inhabitants of a|on so suddenly, and the great confusion of such | ment. 


,a time, I lost several goods in the house. 


country place, inculcates moral and religious lessons from 
their faults and merits. 
The Pulpit. Vol. XXXII. 


God grant that this Fiery Tryal may 


Some} purge and purify us from our filth and soil. I 
(London; Sherwood and. I forgot in this distraction, and some I had not! was, with others, beginning to put the business 


Co.: Edinburgh; Oliphant.)—Another numerous collec-| time to remove, having none to help me, but of procuring Petitus his MSS. in a probable 
tion of excellent discourses in this very cheap and popular| one maid. My wife was not well, and others | way ; but now there is no moving for the 


form, 


Cornelius the Centurion; or, Meditation on the Tenth|in the family were to be tended, not being well ; | present. 


Chapter of Acts. From the German of Dr. Krummacher. 
Pp. 322. (Edinburgh; Fraser and Crawford : London; 
Washbourne: Dublin; Curry, jun.)—An interesting, 
historical, and religious view of a very interesting por- 
tion of Scripture. 

The London Flora, §c., by A. Irvine. Pp. 340. (Lon- 
don, Smith, Elder, and Co,)—A very useful and com- 
plete description of the py lants which grow 
around London, together with botanical sketches, also of 
great utility. 

Mental Philosophy ; @ popular View of the Nature, Im- 


I wish I could have done more for 


| so that I had not the hands and help which elseI' the public good of learning, and encouragement 
‘might have had. Some trunks that I removed | of worthy, ingenious persons; then I have, and 
had like to be lost in the streets, they were|am glad that I have done somewhat when I 


\thrown down and trampled in the dirt, and | 


had opportunities. It was a pleasure to me, 


| were given for lost, but at last very hardly re-' when I was in the university or in London, 


| covered. 
the flames. 
\sight: and some things of far better value than 


The best of my trunks was given to} But I am now taken off from a more public, 
It stood in a corner, and ont | 


active life into a more private, retired way. 
On October 2d, I intend (God willing) to leave 


mortality, Phenomena, and Conduct of the Human Mind, by | we carried away, were also lost and consumed. | these parts, and, alter I have ventured my 


Robert Mudie. 12mo, pp. 348. (London, Orr and Co,)— 


A sensible resumé of a good deal of reading, and conse- 


quently a fit volume for those who wish to make a 4 | H t 

n the| throughfare), so that to me, it was a wonder,|was when I came hither. 
ithat many were not crowded to death, or|/much, nor am I, therefore, much disappointed. 
trampled and crushed in pieces by the carts and| 


lar acquaintance with matters of high consequence 
study of mind. 

The Philosophy of Disease, §c., by J. Bower Harrison, 
Surgeon, &c. 12mo. pp. 152. (London, Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co.) —A small volume with much sound advice, 
anda clear and succinct description of many of the diseases 
to which the human frame is liable. 

The Church Awakened, Pp. 108. (London, Ward and 
Co.) — The title seems to pay | that the church has been 
asleep — no compliment, by the way. The text reports 
the doings of special meetings for the revival of religion 
held at Surrey Chapel. The good folks seem very much 
in earnest, 





CRIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
INEDITED LETTER ON THE GREAT FIRE 
OF LONDON. 


THE following account of this occurrence is 
found among the papers of Dr. Worthington, 
the master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
during Cromwell’s protectorate. On the 2d of 
September, 1666, he writes as follows to Dr. Al- 
manacks, one of his friends. (MS. Harl. 7045.) 

“ T preached at Benet Fynk, in the forenoon, 
on Matth. v. 3. There was no sermon in the 
afternoon. A great confusion in the city by 
reason of a dreadful fire, which began in Pud- 
ding Lane. On Monday night, or Tuesday 
morning, it burned down our church and went 
through the parish, not leaving an house.” 

A few days after, Dr. Worthington addressed 
the following letter to another friend, Dr. 
Evans :— 

*« September 11, 1666. 

‘* My time is but short in these parts; I am 
now preparing for my removal into my northern 
solitude. God hath discharged me from any 
further employment in London, where I have 
preached for some time, and (through his good- 
ness) not without some fruit. Some of all per- 
suasions, and that had wandered through all 
forms, placing the kingdom of God in opinions, 
and exterior essentials, have been awakened to 
other thoughts, and received settlement in bet- 
ter things, as I have received it from them and 
others. A serious auditory of many persons 
engaged me to hold the place longer than I 
should. For as for the incomes from the place, 
they were not so much as they should have 
been ; and the whole was no superfluity, ifithad 
been received. YetdoInot theless thank you for 
the place; I’ know you could have been glad it 
had been more. By reason of this dreadful fire, 
thechurch, the house, and the whole parish is con- 
sumed, and the people scattered (every one shift- 
ing for himself), so that I shall lose, in what 


‘horses. Several lost their goods, after they 
|were carried out, losing the porters in the 
;crowd. Sometimes I have seen places in the 
‘streets all strewed with feathers, which might 
| be the destruction of beds. One burden which 
| I sent, I thought had been lost, the porter not 
| appearing of a long time: and one porter, that 
|carried away achest for me, finding it heavy, 
\left it in the streets, in a corner, and we saw 
|him no more, but happily got our chest again. 
Some porters would go away after the first car- 
riage, and then we were to seek new ones. It 
is impossible for any man, that was not an eye- 
witness, to express, or for the absent to imagine, 
the dreadfulness of this conflagration, the con- 
|fusion in the streets, and at the gates (where 
| people were forced to stay an incredible time to 
get through with their burden), the consterna- 
tion, and amazement of men’s minds. Every 
one is now ready to say that they might have 
preserved more of their goods, or secured more 
houses, from the fire; but at that time their 
reason and dexterity was half taken from them, 
that they rather gazed upon the flames, and 
went about their business in a hurry, than acted 
rationally. I staid as long as I could in the 





house, and, night coming on, I was fain to go 
to Hackney. Many are quite undone, others! 
almost. Bee hath lost 6000 lib. ; some say | 
10,000 lib. Other booksellers, 4000 lib., or 
2000 lib. Dr. Bates hath lost 200 lib. in books. 
Dr. Tackerey's library, in Scrivener’s Hall, was 
burned. Sion college destroyed, and many of 
the books. Gresham college was preserved by' 
the activity and bounty of some in it; and the 
fire was stopt in Broad Street. The Dutch 
minister’s house, and Dr. Bulton’s house, being 
burnt, but the Dutch church not hurt, and but 
a little of Dr. Bolton’s on the south end. Sir 
Nath. Bernardiston, in St. Martin’s Owtwich 
parish, by the bounty of his purse, engaged men 
to work hard,.and stopt the fire there; and so 
it was stopt at Aldersgate and elsewhere. Of 
ninety-seven parish-churches there are but 
twelve remaining. Of the rest only the walls 
or some pieces, and the steeples, if it were not 
for these, it could not be known where the 
streets were. Black-fryars church, that had no 
steeple, is so buried in the heapes, that the old 








clerk, who hath been there forty years, could 


| Next to the danger of the fire, was the confusion ‘health about Mr. Mede’s book, and my life in 
in the streets, in ours especially (being a great! preaching all the plague time, I am where I 


I did not expect 


I have, for a long time, desired the private, re- 
tired life for some space; and it may he, God 
sees it best for one. I wish that those that are 
well provided and accommodated may improve 
their opportunities for the promoting and en- 
couraging of what is for the public good, which 
is their concernment as well as mine. If there 
be any thing that I owe you, upon any payment 
due from Benet Fynk to your society, I desire 
to know it, that I may take order about it, for 
I would owe nothing to any but love.” + 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

WE must try back a little, to bring up our 
arrears with respect to this popular Society. 

Monday, Nov. 26th, was read a paper by 
Lieut.-Col. Leake, ‘ On the Stade as a Linear 
Measure.’ Some modern geographers have 
supposed that the ancients, in computations of 
distance, employed stades of different lengths, 
varying in the number contained, in a degree 
of latitude from 500 to 750. By means of this 
variety, they have endeavoured to reconcile the 
conflicting statements of the ancient mathema- 
ticians as to the measure of the perimeter of 
the globe, as well as to explain the disagree- 
ments which, in the supposition of a uniform 
stade, continually occur in applying ancient 
distances to true measurements on a globe or 
map. An attentive examination, however, of 
all the evidence which may be derived on this 
question from ancient authors or extant monu- 
ments, justifies the opinion that the stade, as a 
linear measure, had but one standard, namely, 
the length of the foot-race in all the stadia 
of Greece, and which is very clearly defined 
as having consisted of six hundred Greek feet. 
Colonel Leake entered into a comprehensive 
view of ancient writers on this subject, replete 
with learning and information. Major Jervis 
said: Having made the subject of Colonel 
Leake’s paper my particular study for many 
years, and examined every thing connected 


* That is, the Great Plague of London. 

t As London is generally illuminated by many con- 
flagrations about Christmas time, the above will, we 
think, be read at this period with more than common 
interest. It is the most individual account of the great 
fire which we have met with; and its notice of the con- 
sequences to booksellers and Jibraries adapt-it peculiarly 
for our pages,—d. L. G. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











with it in ancient authors, I am persuaded (quiries before the Society. There was one thing, 
that the discrepancies between the various | however, which more nearly concerned himself. 
stadia instanced by Herodotus, Xenophon, In the elaborate map which had been kindly 
Strabo, Pliny, Diodorus, Curtius, and other) exhibited that evening, the longitude of the 
writers, are dae rather to our own misap-|confluence of the Kwara and the Chadda, 
prehension than to any obscurity or inac-| appears brought 51 minutes more to the west- 


curacy in those authors. 


The conclusion I) ward, than it was determined by Capt. A. 


yself arrived at is curious and important, | He, therefore, would press the question pre- 


and I am satisfied it will contribute to clear 
up many difficulties in those writings which 
we all delight to recur to as instructive speci- 


viously put by the secretary, Capt. Washington, 
‘Upon what authority and from what data did 
Mr. M‘Queen make so great an alteration ?” 


mens of early history and elegant litera-|and whether he was aware that Capt. A. had 


ture. 


bereh of 74 khebel, or 3000 measures. 


It is this: that the Jewish itinerary! made numerous astronomical observations at 
measure was the parsah of three bereh; each | that point ? 


Mr. M‘Queen said he had done 


The it on the authority of a chart constructed by 


parsah corresponding to the Greek ragecayya,| Mr. Becroft in his recent ascent of the Kwara, 


or the Persian farsakh; the bereh, to the! 
Turkish beré; and the khebel, or rope, to the! 
stadium. The Jewish bereh was the 24,000th | 
of the earth’s true meridional circumference. 
The fundamental measure, therefore, the} 
72,000,000th of the meridional circumference | 
(as I have computed the ellipticity (3},), from a 
comparative summary of the results of the Lap-| 
land, British, French, and Indian measure- | 
ments), is ew, or 21°8724876 inches | 
English. Now this element is to the com- 
mpn element of all those itinerary measures 
alluded to by Eratosthenes, Cleomedes, Posi- 
donius, and other historians and_ writers, | 
whether Egyptian, Jewish, Greek, Roman, 
or the earlier Arabians, as five to nine; that | 
is, they were one and all the 4,000,000th ; | 
the Jewish, the 72,000,000th of the earth’s: 
meridional circumference; and hence we im- 
mediately infer the true length of the Ro- 
man and Greek foot, and cubit, and stadium. 
For the Jewish parsah being the 8000th part of 
the circumference, or 24,000 such measures 
above stated, was 5468-668 yards English. 
The bereh, gy}55 of the meridional circumference, 
or 3000 such measures, was 5468668 feet 
English. The khebel, or stadium, =729°15584 
feet English (the side, i. e. the length and breadth, 
of the greatest pyramid, as that of Cheops), one-! 
ninth of this was the Greek and Roman sta-! 
dium, 607°62977 feet English ; the 600th part, 
the true Greek foot, 12°156 English inches ; 
the 625th, the true Roman foot, 11-67 English 
inches ; the Greek and Roman cubits, respect- 
ively, 18°2289 and 17°4997 English inches. 

A portrait, by Mr. W. Carpenter, jun., of 
Mohammedu-Sisei, a Mandingo, who was in 
England during the past summer, was exhi- 
bited; and the resemblance of his features 
to those of a Hind, rather than to what are 
generally believed to be those of an African, 
was remarked upon. : 

The Secretary also mentioned that the 
Reverend W. Fox, Wesleyan missionary at 
M‘Carthy’s Island (Jan-jan-buré of the na- 
tives), the government station for liberated 
Africans, about 130 miles up the river Gam. 
bia, had lately made a journey to Bulibané, 
capital of the Bondi country, about 200 miles 
to the north-east of Jan-janeburé, and had been 
received with great kindness by the king of the 
country, who had invited them to settle at his 
capital.—__Mr. M‘Queen pointed out the various 
improvements he had made in the geography of 
the interior of Africa, in which he has shewn 
great research, and appears to have drawn in- 
formation from every attainable source. Capt. 
W. Allen R.N., regretted to find that he 
differed in several points from a person so well 
informed on the subject, but as many of them 
were matters of opinion deduced from the same 
data, he would not discuss them now, especially 





which had been shewn to him as a very parti- 
cular favonr, but could not be produced for ex- 
amination ; he was, however, satisfied with the 
correctness of it, since it perfectly agreed with 
the distances from Itineraries, &c. which were 
the result of his researches. Capt. Allen 
thought that too much importance was attached 
to the accounts of distances, especially as re- 
ported by natives; which he, as an African 
traveller, could assert from experience, were 
always vague and often contradictory, and at 
all events could not be considered as sufficiently 
accurate to supersede astronomical observations ; 
and concluded by stating, that he had deter- 
mined this important position with great care, 
having made numerous chronometric observa- 
tions, which were confirmed by a lunar distance 
and an eclipse of one of Jupiter's satellites. All 
of which have, at his own request, been re- 
calculated at the Admiralty, where they can be 
examined by any person. 

* Some Account of a Visit to the Seychelles in 
1837, by Capt. Barrow, R.N.in H.M.S. Rose,’ 
communicated by John Barrow, Esq. Only 
fifteen out of the thirty are of any importance 
from their size and produce. The Island of 
Mahé, the largest of the group, is sixteen miles 
long by nearly four wide, traversed throughout 
its extent bya range of granite hills, the highest 
of which does not exceed 400 feet above the 
sea. It possesses many streams, and much good 
timber fit for ship-building and other useful 
purposes ; the climate is healthy, the ther- 
mometer seldom exceeding 84° of Fahrenheit. 
Hurricanes are unknown ; the chief rains are 
between October and January ; the tide has a 
rise of about six feet. Plantains and pine. 
apples abound; fish and turtle are plentiful, 
beef and pork moderately so, but vegetables 
scarce. In 1837, the population did not ex- 
ceed 5000 persons, including 3800 negro appren- 
tices. The most remarkable production of 
these islands is the double cocoa-nut, called 
the coco de mac, so named by the Portuguese, 
as being only found on the sea-shore in the Mal- 
dives, Laccadives, &c., it is now ascertained to 
be a native of two islands in the Seychelles 
group, but is not indigenous elsewhere. 

© Extract of a Letter from Lieut. Field, R.N. 
to Mr. Barrow,’ dated Port Adelaide, South 
Australia, June 26, in which he speaks of the 
rapid progress of that new colony; the extent 
of country surveyed and mapped; of the capa- 
bilities of Port Adelaide; and that, at the mo- 
ment of writing, twelve vessels, three of them 
of five hundred tons burden, were lying in the 

ort. 


being passages selected “ from the narratives 
ot Dampier, Flinders, and King, which bear 
chiefly on these points. In conclusion, Mr. G. 
observed that, considering the advance in popu- 





as he had already laid the results of his in- 





‘On the most probable Points for Dis-| 
covery in Australia,’ by J. R. Gowen, Esq., | 





in Australia, we can no longer permit ourselves 
to doubt that our race, our language, and our 
institutions, are destined by Providence to 
spread over that immense territory; and it can- 
not, therefore, be matter of slight interest to 
the Geographical Society, to contribute to the 
progress of the latest offset of the parent 
stock, by forwarding, by every means in 
its power, the hydrographical examination 
of the coast; by exerting its influence to 
rescue Australia from a barbarous nomen- 
clature, which is daily gaining ground in 
it; and by offering every inducement within 
its reach to advance the exploration of a coun. 
try, in which inland discovery has been hitherto 
unaccountably slow and backward.” In acon. 
versation on the subject of Australia, in which 
Mr. Greenough, Mr. Gray, and others, bore a 
part, Captain Lushington gave a short account 
of his recent visit to the north-west of Australia, 
and concluded by saying, that it had given him 
much pleasure to hear it announced that 
evening, that Lieutenant Grey had gone from 
Mauritius to Swan River, probably with the 
intention of exploring from that point, since 
from his experience of the good qualities of his 
late travelling companion, he had no doubt of 
his success, if practicable. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 19..The Rev. Professor Whewell in 
the chair.—Read, a paper ‘ On the Structure 
and Relations of the presumed Marsupial Re- 
mains, from the Oolite of Stonesfield,’ by Mr. 
Ogilby. After premising that in the examin- 
ation of these remains it should be borne in 
mind, that they are associated in their matrix 
with marine shells, the author proceeded to 
consider ; Ist. the points in which the fossil 
jaws agree with insectivorous and marsupial 
mammifers; and, 2dly, those in which they 
differ from the same families. With respect 
to the points of agreement, Mr. Ogilby admits, 
that in the general outline of the jaws, especi- 
ally of the Didelphus (phascolotherinm) Buck. 
landi, and in the form of the coronoid process, 
as well as in the condyle, there is an agreement 
with the corresponding parts in recent Insec- 
tivora and Marsupialia. In the angular pro- 
cess of D. (thascolotherium) Prevostii, he is of 
opinion, that the fossil resembles insectivorous 
mammifers more than marsupial, because the 
part of the process which remains is not ele- 
vated above the level surface of the stone, but 
absolutely on the same plane as the exposed 
surface of the jaw itself. In the D. Bucklandi, 
he conceives that the angular process is en- 
tirely wanting, and that a slight elevation pro- 
duced by muscular action, not at the very 
lower edge of the jaw, as in marsupials, but 
* reaily situated half way up, and nearly ina 
line with the condyle,” has been mistaken for 
it. In the composition of the teeth, Mr. 
Ogilby sees no valid objection against the pre- 
sumed mammiferous character of the fossil ; or 
in the double fangs with which they are pro- 
vided, though he alluded to the teeth of certain 
sharks, which he conceives have teeth with 
double fangs; and to the American fossil re- 
mains, supposed by Dr. Harlan to have belonged 
toasaurian. 2. In considering the points in 
which the fossil jaws differ from existing In- 
sectivora and Marsupialia, Mr. Ogilby dwelt 
upon the position of the condyle being on a 
level with the crowns of the teeth, or rather 
below that level, a character which he stated 
exists only in the Dasyurus ursinus and Thy- 
locinus Harrisii, and which he, therefore, con- 
ceives removes the fossils from insectivorous 


ation and wealth in the British establishments, marsupials. The second point in which the 
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Stonesfield jaws are conceived by Mr. Ogilby 
to differ from recent Insectivora and Marsupi- 
alia, is in the nature and arrangement of the 
teeth. He is of opinion, that the molars are 
not distinguishable into real and false; the 
great length of the fangs, compared with the 
size of the crowns, being as three to one, he 
says is unexampled among recent mammifers : 
he considers the relative space occupied by the 
canine and incisor teeth, with respect to the 
molars in the D. Bucklandi, an essential point 
of distinction, being full five-twelfths of the 
entire dental line, while in recent insectivorous 
marsupials it is only one-fifth. The incisor 
teeth in the fossils were, also, stated to be 
arranged longitudinally, and in the same line 
as the molar; whereas in recent mammifers, 
the incisors stand at right angles to the line of 
molars. With respect to the belief that the 
jaws are compound, Mr. Ogilby offered no 
formal opinion, but merely stated the appear- 
ances of such a structure, already detailed in 
our notices of Mr. Owen’s papers, in our last 
Number. In conclusion, the author said, that 
judging from the evidence before us, the Stones- 
field fossils possess so many important, and, 
as they have been hitherto considered dis- 
tinctive characters in common with mammals, 
on the one hand, and with cold-blooded animals 
on the other, that the naturalist is not justi- 
fied at present in pronouncing to which class 
the fossils belong. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY: 
Dec. 21. Mr. J. E. Gray, president, in 
the chair. — Read, ‘ Note on Peloria,’ by 
Adam White, Esq., Rudberg, in the ‘* dme- 
nitates Academice’’ for 1749 (vol. i. p. 282, 
tab. 3), described and figured the Peloria as a 
distinct genus of plants. Linneus, however, 
subsequently, in his ** Species Plantarum” (II. 
p- 859, ed. 2) included it with the Antirrhinum 
Linaria (Linaria vulgaris, of which he con- 
sidered it a monstrosity, ‘* nature prodigium”), 
D.C. It consists in the corolla of the plant 
becoming regular, that is, being furnished with 
five lobes to the lip, five basal spurs and pen- 
tandrous flowers; even, in 1763, Linneus 
thought it might form a peculiar genus, ‘* nisi 
fructus semper abortiret.” Since that time, 
this variation has been observed in many other 
plants, as recorded by Mirbel, Bosc, Guilleman, 
&c. M. Decandolle has found it in several 
species of Linaria, Antirrhinum, Digitalis, 
Sesamum, Galeopsis, Viola, Orchis, and hence 
believes that it is a pl common to all 
irregular flowers. Mr. White was indebted to 
J.J. Bennett, Esq. for the sight of a pelorian 
variety of a species of T'rop@olum; he had 
gathered on Royden Fen, near Diss, Norfolk, 
in the summer of 1835, an imperfectly deve- 
loped pelorian variety of the pretty Pinguicula 
vulgaris, which he exhibited to the meeting. 
Mr. White observes, that this is, perhaps, the 
more interesting, inasmuch as it still further 
corroborates the inference drawn by M. De- 
candolle ; and because, as far as he was aware, 
the occurrence of such a monstrosity has not 
before been observed in the order of Lentibu- 
lariez. Linneus attributed the production of 
Peloria to the fecundation of the Linaria by 
the pollen of another plant. Other authors 
think it is caused by the puncturing of insects, 
which produces a deviation in the flow of the 
sap. M. Decandolle attributes it to the “ phe- 
nomenon of a glandular, thread-shaped body, 
being developed into a true stamen,”’ when the 
other parts of the flower return to symmetrical 
arrangement. — Read, also, ‘ Remarks on the 








Freeman, Esq. This paper laid no claim to 
originality, but rather contained the result of 
the research and labour of others, with refer- 
ence to the various circumstances which exert 
an influence upon the distribution of plants on 
the earth’s surface —namely, temperature, soil, 
light, moisture, &c. It concluded with the 
following summary of discoveries that botanists 
have made with regard to the distribution of 
plants. ‘* As we recede from the equator, the 
proportion of cryptogamic to phaneroygamic 
species increases.” ‘ As we approach the 
equator, the proportion of dicotyledones to 
monocotyledones increases ; for, within the 


dicotyledonous as one to six.” ‘* As we ap- 
proach the equator, the number of species 
increases, and there is a greater proportion of 
woody than of herbaceous species.” ‘ The 
number of either annual or triennial species is 
greatest in the temperate regions, and decreases 
both towards the equator and the poles.” 


OCEAN STEAM NAVIGATION. 


Last October, meetings were held at St. Louis, 
on the Mississippi, for the purpose of consider- 
ing the practicability of establishing a steam- 
ship line between that city (upwards of 1200 
miles above New Orleans) and the eastern 
Atlantic ports. The project was supported 
by many influential persons—merchants and 
others, and many circumstances were adduced 
to prove the certain success of such an under- 
taking, and a committee was appointed to take 
the necessary measures to carry the scheme 
into effect. Those who have looked with dis- 
trust upon the proposition to open a direct 
communication between that emporium of the 
west and the Atlantic ports, will be astonished 
by the assertion that the city of St. Louis 
already employs a steamer, equal in size, and 
of greater burden than some of the steam-ships 
which have been successfully employed in the 
navigation of the ocean; the fact, however, is 
so. The steam-vessel, the St. Louis, the one 
alluded to, is 205 feet long, 28 feet beam, up- 
wards of 900 tons burden, and draws (full 
freighted) between 10 and 11 feet, and is 
a regular trader between St. Louis and New 
Orleans. The tonnage of this vessel is greater 
than that of the far-famed Sirius, or the 
Neptune, trading between Charleston and New 
York, or of the Natchez which has successfully 
made the experiment of ocean and river navi- 
gation. It is admitted that the impeded state 
of the Mississippi during the later autumn and 
winter months, would close the navigation 
during that period. But should a regular line 
of steamers be established during the other 
months, a source of traffic between Europe and 
the far west of the American Continent, even 
to the shores of the Pacific, would be opened, 
that would baffle the calculations of the most 
sanguine speculator in future events to esti- 
mate. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OxrorD, Dec. 17.— Being the last day of Michaelmas 
Term, the following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelors in Civil Law. —J. L. R. Kettle, M.A. Fellow 
of Lincoln College; Rev. G. F. Noad, Worcester Col- 
lege. 

_ of Arts.— Rev. T. Beames, Lincoln College ; 
Rev. J. H. Worsley, Rev. G. Faussett, Demys of Mag- 
dalen College; Rev. J. Connell, Balliol College; H. 
Carey, Oriel College. 

Bachelors of Arts. — A. Waddilove, Trinity College, 
Grand Compounder; D. W. Eaton, Exhibitioner of Lin- 
coln College; G. F, Childe, Christ Church; G,. Bussell, 
Worcester College ; T. Brock, Oriel College. 





Geographical Distribution of Plants,’ by J. 


CAaMBRIDGE.— Prize Subjects.— I. The Chancellor's third 
gold medal for the encouragement of English Poetry, to 


tropics the monocotyledonous plants are to the | § 








such resident Undergraduate as shall compose the best 


Ode, or the best Poem in heroic verse. 
the present year is—‘‘ Bannockburn.” , 
II. The Representatives in Parliament.—l. Two Prizes 
of fifteen guineas each, for the encouragement of Latin 
Prose Composition, to be open to all Bachelors of Arts, 
without distinction of years, who are not of sufficient 
standing to take the degree of Master of Arts; and, 
2. Two other Prizes of fi guineas each, to be open 
to all Undergraduates, who shall have resided not less 
than seven terms, at the time when the exercises are to 
be sent in, 

The subjects for the present year are—1. For the Ba- 
chelors, ‘* Quenam commoda Britannia pace ex 
coloniis transatlanticis.” 2. For the Undergraduates, 
‘Inter antiquorum et recentiorum eloquentiam com-. 
paratione facta, utri palma sit deferenda.” 

III. Sir William Browne's three gold medals, of the 
value of five guineas each, to such resident Under- 
sraduates as shall compose —1. The best Greek Ode in 


The subject for 


imitation of Sappho; 2. The best Latin Ode in imita- 
tion of Horace; 3. The best Greek Epigram after the 
model of the Anthologia, and the best Latin Epigram 
after the model of Martial. 

The subjects for the present year are—1. For the 
Greek Ode, ‘* Zenobia;” 2. For the Latin Ode, ** Curia 
Britannica flammis deperdita ;” 3. For the Greek Epi, 
gram, Ody idAxowom; 4. For the Latin Epigram- 
ylras re ohare. 

IV. The Porson Prize, the interest of 400/. stock, to be 
annually employed in the purchase of one or more Greek 

s, to be given to such resident Undergraduate as 
shall make the best translation of a proposed passage 
in Shakspere, Ben Jonson, Massinger, or Beaumont and 
Fletcher, into Greek verse. 

The subject for the present year is —Shakspere, 
Henry VI, Act ii. Scene 5; beginning 

«« The battle fares,” 
And ending 
«* How many years a mortal man may live.” 

The subject for the Seatonian Prize Poem for the 

present year is—‘ Gideon,”—Cambridge Chronicle, 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

LIEUTENANT WELLSTED, the author of 
*€' Travels in Arabia,’ has deposited with the 
Asiatic Society a paper on certain inscriptions 
found by him in Arabia. To this officer, we per- 
ceive (** Journal of the Geographical Society,” 
vol. viii. p. 265), we are indebted for deciding a 
controversy which was long agitated amidst the 
European /iterati, with respect to the era and 
manner in which the Abyssinians came to be 
possessed of the art of writing. Lieutenant 
Wellsted has, in his communication to the 
Asiatic Society, further laid open to them the 
important facts— Ist. That the inscriptions 
given in his work (** Travels in Arabia,” vol. i. 
p. 426, and vol. ii. p. 440) are the last Himy- 
aritic writing ** which was known to Job and 
the Arabs many centuries before Mohammed” 
“ Universal History,” vol. xvi. p. 283). 2d. 
That the language expressed in that charac- 
ter, which is also older than Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, is still spoken in Arabia, and of 
which a specimen is given by Lieutenant W. 
3d. That inscriptions in the same character 
have since been found, in Asia, in Africa, and 
even in America. 

We give the concluding paragraph of Lieu- 
tenant Wellsted’s letter to the Asiatic Society. 
** XIIL. In conclusion I have only to add, that 
where the clue we have thus obtained to the 
decipherment of these inscriptions will lead to, 
I will not permit myself now to speculate on ; 
but if we succeed, it is impossible to conceal 
that we have in prospective the certainty of 
deciding on the existence of a mighty empire— 
one of the oldest languages in the world will be 
presented in an open volume to us—a light 
will be thrown on all that space which has 
hitherto been wrapped in the gloom of ages : 
the era of letters, the migration of nations, the 
progress of civilisation, the desolating march of 
Eastern conquerors, may be traced—while the 
traditions and writings of Arabian and profane 
authors will not, in this and in other cases, be 
deemed so wholly unworthy of credence; and 
at the same time we may look forward with 
confidence to receiving further testimonials to 





the scrupulous fidelity of the sacred writings.” 
. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR. THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tuesday.—Electrical, 7 P.M. 
Wednesday. — Artists’ and Amateurs’ Conversazione, 
8 P.M. 
Saturday.—Royal Asiatic, 2 p.m. 








PINE ARTS. 

Dramatic Sketches. — Drawn from Life, and 
Copied on Stone by R. J. Lane, A.R.A. 
No. III. Mitchell. 

Tur Sketches in this Number are, Mr. Young, 

in the character of ‘* Brutus ;’’ Miss P. Horton, 

in the character of “ Ariel;*’ Mr. Harley, in 
the character of ‘“ Touchstone;” and Miss 

Ellen Tree, in the character of ‘“ Rosalind.” 

They are all strikingly like ; and the portraits 

of the ladies,to the merit of faithful resemblance, 

add the rarer charms of grace and delicacy. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
OUR OWN, OUR OWN FIRESIDE. 
By J. W. Lake. 
Ovun own fireside! our own fireside ! 
With love and friendship crown’d ; 
From music’s spell there never fell 
So magical a sound. 
It charms the soul in joy or pain, 
Let wo cr weal betide : 
Oh! there’s balm in that bewitching strain, — 
Our own, our own fireside ! 


When toss’d upon life’s troubled wave, 
Or lured by fortune’s wile, 

When death in battle-strife we brave, 
The prize is woman's smile : 

Where’er our thoughts may seem to rove, 
With her they all abide, 

The hope, the home of life is love — 
Our own, our own fireside. 


In vain, in vain, ambition blind 
May haunt the splendid dome, 

The heart to happiness inclined 
Seeks nature’s palace —home: 

Tis there earth’s purest joys we prove, 
Found nowhere else allie: : 

Oh! sing once more that strain, sweet love— 
Our own, our own fireside ! 








SKETCHES. 
STATISTICS OF INSANITY. 

Ar a late sitting of the Academy of Sciences, 
M. Briére de Kuismout read a very interesting 

per ‘On the Influence of Civilisation in the 
Developement of Insanity.’ He extended his 
observations upon this subject to various na- 
tions, and deduced from them some curious 
facts and inferences ; the substance of which 
we briefly lay before our readers. The first 


striking fact is the predominance of moral | 


over physical causes, as exciting to madness 
among civilised nations. 


vailing tendency to melancholy suicide is well 
known. The irruptions of the Barbarians, and 


the persecutions of the early Christians, pro-| 
duced, in like manner, their characteristic | 


alienations of the mind. The middle ages wit- 
nessed madness from religion, from war, from 


i d fi ot 
fears of magic, and, at last, from the reforma t ~~ 


tion of the Catholic religion. England, at the 


time of the revolution of 1688, was much trou-| 
| Spaln-+eceeseseeees 


ments for the reception of patients so afflicted | 


bled by mental maladies ; the public establish- 


were filled, and the newly created nobility were 
more especially affected by these visitations. In 





In ancient Greece, | 
religious aud enthusiastic madness frequently | 
appeared: and, in Rome, during the latter! 
times of the republic and the emperors, the pre-| 





persons beyond what might have been other- 
wise expected. In all cases of madness, too, 
considered on a large scale, it is observed that 
national characteristics are almost always re- 
tained ; and that the ptirsuits of various na- 
tions, whether warlike, commercial, &c., have 
great influence in determining the kind and 
degree of madness to which individuals among 
them are subject. The numbers of mad people 
are less considerable in southern than in north- 
ern latitude: Italy, however, forming an ex- 
ception for Europe. In the northern states of 
America, madness is of common occurrence; in 
Mexico, it iscomparatively rare. In the north- 
ern parts of Europe and Asia, among the 
Samoyedes, Ostiaks, Kamtschatkdales, &c., 
there is always a high degree of nervous excite- 
ment, and the slightest physical causes produce 
extraordinay kinds of insanity. In China, on 
the other hand, madness is not often observed ; 
and, in India, it would be rare but for the 
mania of religious observances and suicide which 
prevails there. Africa is not much troubled 
with complaints of this kind, though in Abys- 
sinia some of the follies of the middle ages, as 
witnessed in Europe, are still met with. To 
give the greater support to his proposition, M. 
Briére de Boismont produced a comparative 
statement of the number of insane persons in 
the great capitals in proportion to their respect- 
ive populations : — 


Capitals. 


Population. Madmen. Proportions. 
+ 1,400,000 -- 7000-- lin 200 





890,000 ++ 4000 1— 222 
377,046 - 120 -- 1 — 3,183 
364,000 479 +» 1— 759 
330,000 ++ 14 1 —30,714 
201,000 -- 60 -- 1 — 3,350 
154,000 ++ 320+. 1— 481 
150,000 -- 618 l1— 242 
114,000 - 331 1— 344 
80,000 - 236 l1— 338 
70,000 +-- 150+. 1— 486 


Making a deduction for the number of insane 
persons foreigners to the cities, and which as to 
Paris, according to the documents of Mr. Des- 
portes, amounts to about one-seventh of the 
total inhabitants, it becomes an incontestable 
fact, that the number of mad persons is rather 
in relation to the progress and extent of civilisa- 
tion than the numerical amount of population. 
London and Paris are certainly the most popu- 
lous of Europe, and as certainly contain most 
insane persons ; but they are, at the same 
time, justly deemed the two centres of civilisa- 
tion. Naples, which contains nearly 400,000 
souls, reckons only one-eighth of the number 
of insane persons in Paris, and one-fourth of 
those in London. The proportion in Cairo is 
very diminutive. If we range the above eleven 
cities according to the number of insane persons 
they contain, they will stand in the following 
order :—1. London.—2. Paris. —3. Milan. — 
4. Florence. —5. Turin. —6. Dresden. — 7. 
— Rome. — 8. Naples. —9. St. Petersburg. — 
10. Madrid.—11. Cairo.—.The proportion of 
insane persons to the general population of 
countries adds a further proof to the preced- 
ing :— 

Counties. Population. Madmen. Proportions. 
State of New Vork 1,617,458 ++ 2,240 +» lin 721 
England «-+++++++ + 12,700,000 +- 16,222 -- Ll — 7 
; stereeeee 2,003,454 ++ 3,652 -- 1 — 563 
1,051,318 ++ 1,909 +» 1 — 551 

+++ 32,000,000 ++ 32,000 +» 1 — 1000 
+++ 3,816,000 -- 3,762 -- 1 — 1014 
Holland -- so+ 2,302,000 ++ 2,300 «+ 1 — 1046 
Italy -++++eeeeeeee+ 16,789,000 -- 1,441 -- 1 — 4879 
4,085,466 +--+ 569 -- 1 —7181 

This table confirms the foregoing statement, 
that those nations which hold the highest rank 





Norway -- 
France «+--+ 


jin civilisation have the greatest number of 
later times the troubles of Western Europe madmen. 


M. Briére de Boismont comes to 


have caused the madness of a great number of | the following conclusions >]. Mental aliena- 





tion is more frequent, and shews itself under a 
greater variety of shapes, as nations become 
more civilised, while it is more rare in the less 
enlightened communities. 2. Among the first, 
insanity arises chiefly from moral causes, while 
in the second it is owing principally to physical 
causes. 3. This distinction must also be made 
with regard to civilised nations—where the 
most educated classes become deranged from 
moral causes, and the ignorant classes from 
physical causes. 4. Every century and every 
country witnesses the appearance of certain 
special kinds of madness determined by the in. 
fluence of ideas predominating at the time, 
and thus bearing the stamp of the epoch. 5. 
Every remarkable event, every great pub. 
lic calamity, causes an increase in the number 
of the insane. 6. The proportion of the number 
of insane persons to that of the whole population 
increases according as the nation has attained to 
a higher degree of civilisation. The numerical 
amount of the population has no immediate in. 
fluence on the developement of the malady, since 
certain great capitals, and thickly peopled na. 
tions, contain only a small number of insane 
persons. 7. The increase of the number of suf. 
ferers from mental alienation follows the deve. 
lopement of the intellectual faculties, of the pas- 
sions, of industry, riches, and national distress. 
8. Since madness is a consequence of civilisation, 
and is especially determined by moral causes, 
moral means, at the head of which should be 
placed a prudent direction of the passions, ought 
to form the principal and essential basis of the 
mode of treatment. The influence of moral 
means will be so much the more powerful ac- 
cording as the patients may be possessed of a 
greater degree of information, and may belong 
to higher classes of society. As, however, the 
employment of these means requires an active 
superintendence, and can only be carried into 
execution by a single individual, it is evident 
that their action can take effect on only a few 
individuals at a time. The results, therefore, 
of this kind of treatment can only be appreciated 
in small and well-conducted establishments. 








DRAMA. 

Drury Lane. —Jack Frost, the pantomime 
here, has some good scenery, one good trick 
scene, and some excellent rope-dancing and re- 
markable balancing by German _ performers ; 
and about three qnarters of an hour of Van 
Amburgh’s marvellous play with his wild (no, 
tame) beasts, to fill up its juvenile attractions. 
The scene to which we allude is, where the 
tooth-drawer pulls off the Clown’s head, which 
is restored to its place by some quack adhesive 
mixture. All the rest are commonplace and 
dull; and one, where a coffin is brought in, 
offensive to good feeling, without having any 
humour to recommend it. Altogether, there 
is as little to laugh at as we ever saw in an en- 
tertainment, if it can be so called, of the sort. 
Wieland’s Clown is the principal novelty; and, 
though a clever performance, it is a perform- 
ance of Asmodeus and not of Clown. He speaks 
a great deal too much. The introduction is 
very poor. Mr. Eliason’s rifacimento of the 
music is very characteristic and amusing. 

Covent Garden.—Harlequin and Fair Rosa- 
mond is introduced by one of the best ballets of 
ludicrous action that has ever been witnessed. 
The masks are superb, and the whole a rich 
and droll burlesque of the most laughable de- 
scription. In the harleqninade which follows, 
too much, we think, has been attempted—one- 
half would satisfy the greediest of holyday 
children. This occasioned some of the scenes 


and changes to be ill or clumsily managed ; 
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and the spectators on such occasions are not 
slow in expressing their disapprobation. With 
considerable shortening, there are materials 
enow to make as capital and as popular a pan- 
tomime as has been produced for many years. 
One scene, where, to answer a runaway knock 
of the Clown, Harlequin raises doors in every 
point to which he turns, with knockers inces- 
santly going of themselves, and a door actually 
walking up stairs, till all the lamps, chimney- 
pots, &c. &c. are as much alarmed as the 
dumb-foundered Clown himself, and shew their 
terrors in the most grotesque manner, is 
alone worthy of a visit. But there are others 
hardly less successful, and when got into right 
working order, which a few nights should ac- 
complish, Covent Garden, so famed for this 
species of entertainment, may be proud of its 
pantomime. The house was crowded to the 
ceiling on its first and second nights. The 
music is very pretty, the dresses brilliant, and | 
some moving pictures, of the whole extent of 
the stage: the Coronation at Milan, the Royal 
Exchange and its conflagration, and the sailing 
of the Great Western, very fine; only they 
had not, when we saw them, been induced to 
move as they ought, any more than the side- 
scenes in their front. 

As we have some intention to return to the 
general subject of Pantomime, we forbear from 
saying more at present. 

Adelphi.—At the Adelphi, a bond fide fairy 
tale, called Harlequin and the Silver Dove, 
with all the adjuncts of beautiful scenery, co- 
loured lights, gay dresses, &c. &c., has for some 
three nights mightily delighted crowds of young | 
holyday folks. The introduction is romantic 
and pretty, abounding in gnomes, spirits, fairies, 








i.e. when we can go! It is, however, a very | 
delightful effusion, and well worthy of the 
author of the *¢ Fairy Bay,” and the ** Angels’ 
Whisper,” and we know not how many other 
beautiful airs besides. 


«* Jessie. 
Sweet Jessie was young and simple, 
And Mirth beam’d in her eye, 
And her smile made a rosy dimple 
Where Love might wish to lie ; 
But when lovers were smiling after, 
And vowed she was matchless fair, 
Her silver-sounding laughter, 
Said, Love had not been there. 


The summer had seen her smiling, 
’Mong flowers as fair as she, Z 
But autumn beheld her sighing, 
When the leaves fell from the tree; 
And the light of her eye was shaded, 
And her brow had a cast of care, 
And the rose on her cheek was faded, 
For, oh! Love had been there. 


When winter winds were blowing, 
She rov’d by the stormy shore, 

And look'd o’er the angry ocean, 
And shrunk at the breakers’ roar ; 

And her sighs, and her tearful wonder, 
At the perils that sailors dare, 

In the storm and the battle’s thunder, 
Shew’d Love was trembling there. 


No ring is upon her finger, 
And her raven locks are gray, 
Yet traces of beauty linger, 
Like the light of the parting day ; 
She looks, with a glance so tender, 
On a locket of golden hair, 
And a tear to his ship’s defender, 


ancient Britons, the construction of which is 
usually attributed to those mysterious person. 
ages the Druids. Accurately representing the 
objects, these paintings will not only make 
those who have never seen such remains ac- 
quainted with the wonderful works of the pri- 
mitive inhabitants of Britain, but they will 
transmit to posterity faithful views when the 
subjects themselves may be swept away. The 
paintings are of a large size, and represent that 
western wonder, Stonehenge; the immense 
Cromleach, at Plas Newydd, in Anglesea; and 
the no less remarkable Tolmaen, at Constantin, 
Cornwall. Different periods of the day are 
happily chosen for the three,—morning, noon, 
and evening; and the figures and animals are 
appropriate to each locality. ‘This handsome 
donation is from Mr. Tongue, a self-taught 
amateur, whose labours evince no little ability 
and enthusiasm. In the same room are five 
models of similar objects, executed by the same 
gentleman, and presented some time ago to the 
trustees of the Museum. These works must 
have occupied considerable time in the execu- 
tion, and the careful finishing of the details is 
obvious. 

H. B. — Two new caricatures suitable to the 
times, have emanated from “ H. B.’s” fertile 
pencil. One represents Lord Melbourne as 





Shews Love's own dwelling there.” 
VARIETIES. 

The Electrical Eel at the Adelaide Gallery.— 
This curious fish is forty inches in length: it 
was caught in March last, brought to the Gal- 
ery of Practical Science in August, and first 
was seen to eat in October; previous to this, 





“ The Duenna,” pushing our young Queen 
into her apartment with one hand, while he 
shuts the casement on Lord Durham, as a sere- 
| nader, on the other. The expression of all the 
| countenances is capital. ‘The other is entitled, 
|** Demosthenes on the sea-shore,’’ and embo- 
dies, in the most humorous style, a political 
on dit, in the persons of Lord Brougham and 
ithe Duke of Wellington. As the story goes, 





and genii, who perform wonders wonderfully. | some blood was placed daily in its tub amongst | th, ex-chancellor, on a visit to Walmer Castle, 
The finale is full of fun and frolic—Harlequin, | the water, and which it is supposed supplied 
Columbine, Clown, and Pantaloon, keep up their the means of life. After it was experimented 


dancing, running, and pilfering with unfailing 


upon by Mr. Faraday, it appeared to be in 


exuberance of spirit: the illusions are complete | better health, and commenced eating, making 
and quickly managed, and the names capital— its first meal off four small fish; at present it 


Baron Rumgrunt, Rumboltibus, and others | eats one daily: it produces all the qualities of 


equally poetical. In truth, the pantomime is a Common electricity, — chemical decomposition, 
pantomime, void of all vulgarity —laughter- evolution~of heat, the spark, &c. A fish between 
provoking, and terminating at a reasonable | fourand five inches in length, half a minute after 





hour. | it was caught, was placed in the tub with the eel, 
Haymarket. — Here Power was the Panto- | who appeared to be prowling about for food ; 


mime, in O’Flannigan and the Fairies ; and if the eel, forming itself into a helix, or coil, struck 
to keep a house in roars of laughter, for a| the fish, which instantly turned lifeless on its 


whole evening, be the test of success, we may 
say that never were Harlequin, Columbine, 
Clown, and Pantaloon, rolled into one more 
effectually. 

Olympic. Vestris not having sufficiently 
recovered from the fatigues of her voyage, the 
Christmas-piece here, has been postponed till 
next week. In the meantime, Mr. C. Mathews 
made his first appearance after his American 
trip in Patter v. Clatter, on Wednesday, and 
met with a most enthusiastic welcome. What 
the individualsnational quarrel is between the 
united Madame Vestris and Mr. C. Mathews 
and the people of the United States, we confess 
we do not understand ; but it seems there is a 
serio-dramatic misunderstanding, which we 
only hope will not add to the growing difficul- 
ties between the two countries. A Canadian 
war would be bad, but a theatrical war in- 
finitely worse. 


LYRICS. 
WE have great pleasure to-day in copying 
Lover’s last charming song, in which poetry 
and sentiment are so sweetly united. After 
this notice, we trust to hear it sung at every 
party to which the hospitalities of the season 
may give us the good fortune to be invited; 


side: the eel then swallowed it with evident 
gout. A gudgeon, six inches in length, subse- 
quently placed in the tub, had better luck, 
apparently owing to a quality which, of all 
others, one would not have expected in such a 
fish, whose name proverbially indicates dulness 
and stupidity. The shocks of the eel, Professor 
Faraday found, are strongest from the tail: 
the gudgeon, evidently aware of this, kept his 
head constantly opposed to that of the eel, and 
thus escaped ;—there they were, gudgeon and 
eel, nez-d-nez, regarding each other with pro- 
found attention. A scientific account of the 


its proper place under the head of Royal 
Society, in our Literary Gazette of the 15th 
instant. 

Paintings of Stonehenge, &c., in the British 
Museum.—It is desirable to preserve in this 
magnificent national depository works illustra- 
tive of British history, particularly of the 
earlier ages, and of a period preceding the 
Roman advent, when the still existing, rude, 


Gymnotus, or eel in question, will be found in | 


;entertained his grace with a pseudo speech of 
| Lord Durham, on the opening of Parliament, 
, the imitation in which excited great laughter, 
‘which was a little increased by his lordship’s 
giving also his own answer. It is said that the 
| latter was a floorer; but then the noble lord 
j had it all his own way ! 

The Gothic Armoury. S.and H. Pratt. Col. 
| naghi.—A print of a portion of that very inter- 
| esting exhibition of ancient armour, by Messrs, 

Pratt, which every holyday boy in London at 
; this season ought to see. It is very rich in 
articles of — kind and age; and, after 
jmaking themselves acquainted with it, our 
| young friends will have a much greater enjoy- 
{ment in chivalrous story and historical reading. 
| It is an excellent preface to both. 





| Mining.—A Professorship of Mining is about 
| to be established in the University of Durham: 
| @ most useful, and likely to be most beneficial 
|measure, in the rich mining districts of the 
jnorth. This is one of the good effects which, 

we think, may be traced to the British Asso- 
| ciation. 

“ Boz” in Turkey.—We have seen a letter 
from Constantinople, in which the writer says 
| — “I cannot tell you how popular our friend 
| “Boz” is even here in Turkey. Itis acurious 

literary fact; and he adds humorously — 
/“*hut, after all, why should the Turks say 
| Bos-for-us 2” 
| The Christian Spectator.—We have to ac- 
| knowledge the receipt of No. I. of this new pe- 
riodical ; the object of which seems to be to aid 
the operations of the Religious Tract Society. 

Earthquake in Leicestershire.—The ‘ Lei- 


| 


but striking erections, are the only records of | 
a primitive race. There has been lately sus- cester Chronicle” states, that on Sunday, about 
pended in the cast-room of the British Museum | 4 P.M., a smart shock of an earthquake was felt 
three very interesting original paintings of at Woodhouse, preceded by a loud rumbling 
some of the most extraordinary remains of the noise like the rolling of a wagon, 
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Travelling Acumen.—A French visitor to 
London, who will, no doubt, publish his tour 
when he returns home, very sagaciously re- 
marked, the ether day, that he could not at all 
wonder at the'spread of Conservative principles ; 
for, said he, *‘ Soon (i.e. early) educassion must 
produce de effect, and I observe in all de young 
schools in the environs, dat dey profess to be 
school for prepare-a-Tory,—not von I can see 
for prepare-a.Vig.”” 

Weather...Our storms, at the latter end of 
November, seem to have extended to the coast 
of Naples; where also, on the twenty-second, 
the shock of an earthquake was experienced. 


A Palace Sweep.—This tale of mystery has 
been too soon unfolded by the police, and the 
hero consigned to an ignominious notoriety : — 


yey | Sweep! of royalty the slave, 
Dark is thy present, no less dark thy future ; 
Will not romance and mercy haste to save, 
From tiresome Brixton Mill, the Queen’s last 
Soot-er 9 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


There is announced to be in the press, by subscription, 
and only for private circulation, the Journal of their 
Royal Highnesses, Reeza Koolee Meerza (Wali), Najaff 
Koolee Meerza, and Taymour Meerza, during the Years 
1835 and 1836, including an Account of their Residence in 
England, To which are prefixed some Particulars respect- 
ing Modern Persia, and the Death of the late Shah, by 
the same Princes. ‘This curious work, which is likely to 
possess much interest, has been translated from the 
original by the well-known Assaad Y, Kayat. 








In the Press. 


Part I. of Tales and Legends of the Isle of Wight; with 
the Adventures of the Author in Search of them. By 
Abraham Elder. — The Boy’s Country Book; being the 
real Life of a Country Boy. Written by himself. Edited 
the author of ‘* The Rural Life of England.” With 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


oodcuts. 

The Annual Register; or, a View of the History, Poli- 
tics, and Literature of the Year 1837, 8vo. 16s.—A Key to 
Howard’s Greek Exercises, 12mo. 2s. 6d. — Text-Book of 
Human Anatomy, by R. Hunter, M.D. 12mo. 5s.—Letter 
to Dr. Chambers on Gout, Sir C. Scudamore, M.D. 
8vo. 2s, 6d.—Coleridge’s Church and State, new edit. with 
Lay Sermons, f.cap, 7s. 6d.—Essays and Selections, by 
Basil Montagu, f.cap, 5s. — Hexametrical Experiments ; 
or, a Version of Four of Virgil, 4to. 12s, — The Grammar 
of Law, by a Barrister, 12mo. 5s. — Our Neighbourhood, 
by Mrs. Cameron, f.cap, 5s.— The Illustrated Family 
Bible, 4to. 31s. 6d.; large paper, 2/. 12s. 6d.—Youth’s En- 
cyclopedia of Health and Play-ground Amusements, by 

« Montague, square, 10s. 6d.—C. T. Dowell’s Explana- 
tion of the Old Testament, 12mo. 4s.— Philosophy of 
Death and the Future Life, 18mo. 1s, 64.—Selma, a Tale 
of the Sixth Crusade, f.cap, 7s.—The Land of Promise, a 
History of South Australia, 8vo. 8s.—Ancient Scottish 
Melodies, by W. Dauney, 4to. 42s.—Churton’s Portrait 
and Landscape Gallery, Second Series, Forty-two Engra- 
vings, 2ls.—The Pictorial History of England, Vol. II. 
imperial 8vo, 24s.—Journals and Letters, of the Rev. H. 
Martyn, 12mo. 9s.—The Rev. J. East on Affliction and 
Desertion, 8vo. 7s. Gd.—Widow Barnaby, by Mrs. Trol- 
7 3 vols. post 8vo. 24s.—Mayo’s Elements of Pathology 
of the Human Mind, f.cap, 5s. cy R Essays on 
Important Diseases of Women, Part I., Puerperal Fever, 
post 8vo. 9s. Gd.—Sketches of Four Hundred Sermons, 
new edit. in 4 vols, 12mo. 24s,—The British Geographical 
Game, 3d edit. 7s. 6d.—Haye’s Introduction to Convey- 
ancing, 4th edit. royal 8vo. 30s.—Millingen’s Curiosities of 
Medical Experience, 2d edit. 8vo. 16s. 
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December. | Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday... 20 | From 25 to 40 | 30°08 to 30:19 
Friday +--+ 21 sore SL oe 37 3022 +--+ 30:19 
Saturday -- 22 sere BO +e 40 3005 ++ 29°87 
Sunday «+--+ 23 33 ++ 45 29°59 ++ 29:39 
Monday -- 24 39 ++ 43 29°41 «+ 29-42 
‘Tuesday -- 25 sere QB oe BS 2954 ++ 29°83 
Wednesday 26 soee 22 +e 3D | 29°89 -- 29°5) 


Prevailing wind, S.E. 

Except the 25th, generally cloudy; rain fell on the 
22d, 23d, 24th, and 26th, 

Rain fallen, +35 of an inch. 

Edmonton, CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 
Latitude. -- -51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude -- 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Wa are sorry to refuse the Village and Town, 





iT 


' ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
HE MODEL of the BATTLE of 


WATERLOO is now open for exhibition at the Egyptian | 
Hall, Piccadilly, by brilliant Artificial Light. Constantly illu- ; 
minated from Two o'Clock in the Afternoon, and throughout the 
Day in dark or unfavourable weather. 

Open from Ten in the Morning until Nine in the Evening, 
ithout intermission. 


wi 
Admission, One Shilling each. 


On Monday next will be published 
YHE -ECLECTIC REVIEW for 
JANUARY. 
Contents. 

« Proceedings and Position of Dissenters. 
. The Poems of Farquhar Tupper and Monckton Milnes. 
Arnold’s History of Rome. 
Hawkshaw's South America. 
Corn \e 
Thirlwall’s History of Greece. 
The intolerance of the Church of England, &c. &c. 

London: William Ball and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Rogeeer 





INDEN’S ROYAL GALLERY of 
BRITISH ART. 

The Second Part of the above Work will be published on the 

26th of December. Containing: 
Painted by Engraved by 

The Smuggler’s Intrusion .. Sir D. Wilkie, R.A. F. Bacon. 
The Ruins of Carthage...... W. Linton........ J.T.Willmore. 
The Festa of the Pie diGrotta T. Uwins, R.A. .. S. Sangster. 

London: Published by the Proprietors, at 18 or }9 Southampton 
Place, Euston Square; sold also by F.G. Moon, 20 Threadneedle | 
Street; R. Ackermann and Co. Strand; and by every other 
respectable Book and Printseller in the Kingdom. 





-JANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
Hanwe'!l, Middlesex. 
Principal.—The Kev. J. A. Emerton, M.A., Oxon, 
Curate of Hanwell. 
Guardians desirous “nerves a 





Parents and 
in a healthy si 
Collegiate Course with religious 
domestic care, may obtain Pr on app (if by 
letter, post paid) to the Rov. 7. T. Walmsley, D.D., Rectory, 
Hanwell; J. D. Macbride, Esq., D.C.L., Magdalene Hall, Ox- 
ford; B. A, Kent, Esq., M.D., 20 Harley Street, Cavendish 
Square; and of the Principal, at the School. 


n Establishment 
| advantages ofa 
ral training, and 





g the 
instruction, mo 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


On the Ist of January will appear, No. I, price One Shilling, ofa 
New Monthly Magazine, to be intitled, ge 
EARDEN’S MISCELLANY, containing 
Articles written expressly for the work by James Mont- 
gomery—Rev. Henry Alford—The Old Sailor— Richard Howitt— 
Thomas Ragg—T. J. Ouseley—Bev. F. W. Maltby—Autlior of | 
the ‘Star Seer”’— Author of * Legends of Leicester”— Rev. 
S. Woodhouse, &c. &c. 
London: W. S. Orrand Co. Paternoster Row. 


CAMPBELL’S SHAKSPERE. 
On the Ist of January will be published, price ls, 6d. 


Part I. of the 
RAMATIC WORKS of WILLIAM | 
SHAKSPERE, with Remarks on his Life and Writing. 
By THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
To be completed in Tweive Month!y Parts. 
Sdward Moxon, Dover Street. 








Preparing for publication, with Illustrations, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
AL 5; or, the Domestic Manners of 
the Romans, in the Age of Augustus. 
By W. ADOLPH. BECKER, 
Professor in the University of Leipzig. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 


On January 5th will be published 


hee BRITISH and FOREIGN 
VIEW; No. XV. Contents— 

Early Progress of Papal Power. 

Manners and Society in St. Petersburg. 

Language and Literature of the Moriscos. 

The Austrian Commercial Treaty. 

Mrs. Jameson's ‘* Winter Studies and Summer Rambles.” 

The East India Company and the Native Princes of India. 

I of Ireland—Canals and Railroads. 


RE. 





eragseen 


: The Canadas. 
R. and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


CITY MEDAL. 

HE NUMISMATIC CHRONICLE, 
No. 3, will be published on the Ist of January. Con- 
tents.—1. On the Roman Coin Moulds discovered in France and 
England, with 2 plates.—2. Blondeau's Proposal for the Reforma- 
tion of the English Coinage in the 17th Century.—3. An Account 
of the remarkabie Coin ot Antony and Cleopatra, bearing the title 
of «¢ The New Goddess.”—4. On the Eagle and Thunderbolt on 
Greek and Roman Coins.—5. The City Medal by W. Wyon, with 
an Engraving, by permission of the Royal Entertainment Com- 
mitiee.—6. On the Ring Money of the Ancients.—7. Coins of 
Caracalla and Geta, struck at Stratonicea in Caria, with the head 

of Geta erased.—Report of the P di Yumi i 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 7s. neatly bound in cloth, 


EL A Tale of the Sixth 
Crusade, 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


eee PARLEY’S WORKS for 


YOUTH, with numerous Engravings, bound with em- 


. 





P 


| bossed covers 


Published by Thomas Tegg, No. 73 Cheapside, and sold 
all other Booksellers. 


1, Tales about Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 7s. 6d. 





B. scqvcces easts, Birds, Fishes, and Insects, 7s. 6d. 
3. the Sea and Pacific Ocean, 4s. 6d. 
4. the Sun, Moon, Stars, and Comets, 4s. 6d. 
5. the United States of America, 3s. 6. 
6. England, Ireland, and Scotland, 7s. 6d. 
7. Ancient and Modern Greece, 4s. 6d. 
8. Christmas and its Festivities, 7s. 6d. 
9. the Grammar of Geography, 4s. 6d. 
10. Universal History, 4s. 6d. 
il. Rome and Modern Italy, 4s. 6d. 
12. the Mythology of Ancient Greece and Rome, 


id, 


In 1 vol. 18mo. cloth boards, lettered, 3s. 9d. 
x ’ . 
"DHE THIRD YEAR of the BRITISH 
ANNUAL, and EPITOME of the PROGRESS of 
SCIENCE fot 1839. 
Edited by ROBERT D. THOMSON, M.D. 
The Almanac by W. 8S, B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq. F.R.A.S. 
The Scientific Papers are by John S. Russell, Esq. M.A. 
F.R.S. &c. on the Progress of Steam Navigation—Professor 
Robert E. Grant, M.D. F.R.S.L. and E., General View of the 
Characters and Distribution of Extinct Animals—H. Garnier, 
Esq., Hints on National Education—Kobert D. ‘Thomson, M.D., 
Notices of New Chemical Substances discovered during the last 
ear. 
London; J. B. Bailliére, Foreign Booksellers, 219 Regent Street 





NEW EDITORSH 


IP. 
HE MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
for January 1839, 
Edited by JOHN A. HERAUD, Esq. 
Price 2e. 6d. will contain— 
Our New Year's Greeting benevolent attempt fo recon- 
Isabel Deane. The tirst of “the cile Protestantsand Romanists 
2d Series of the celebrated Charka, the Napoleon of the 
Remembrances of a Monthly) Zoolus 
Nurse” The Dauphin of France 
he Pleasures of Genius,a Poem.| Authors and Actors; or Library 
artI. By John A. Heraud Colloquies, and Green-Room 
Idiot of Madrid; Taleof French) Dialogues 
nvasion 'The Second Part of Goethe's 
Life and Death. By J.W. Mar-| Faust. Rendered into English 
ston, Esq. | Prose by L. J. Bernays 
Census of Foreign Literature. Our Monthly Crypt; consisting 
No.l. By John Oxenford, Esq.| of Reviews, with Papers on 
Prayers for the Dead; being a| Art and Science, &c. &c. 
J. W. Southgate, Library, 164 Strand; and Sherwood, 
Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster Row. 





ARMY AND NAVY. 

Published on the 1st of every month, price 3s. 6d. 
HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 

and NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, 
pendently of a ion of original papers on innu- 
merable interesting subjects, personal narratives, correspond- 
ence, anecdotes, &c., eac Yumber comprises biographical. ime- 
moirs of eminent officers, reviews of new publications, either 
immediately relating to the Army and Navy or involving sub- 
jects of utility or interest to the members of either; full reports 
of trials by Courts-Martial, distribution of the Army and Navy, 
i i &c.; with all the Naval and Military 








intelligence of the month. 4 

“This is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive 
periodicals of which the British press can boast; presenting a 
wide field of entertainment to the general, as well as the pro- 
fessional, reader. The suggestions for the benefit of the two 
services are numerous, and distinguished by vigour of sense, 
acute and practical observation, and an ardent love of discipline, 





< the 
Society.—Numismatic Intelligence.—Oriental Coins of Dr. Spré- 
witz,&c 
N.B. The Numismatic Journal may be had in 2 vols. or in 
separate Numbers. 
London: Taylor and Walton, Upper G 


John Hearne, 31 Stran: 
NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
On the Ist of January, . 
‘PM HE ISIS; New Quarterly Magazine. 
No. I. will contain, among other articles,— 


1. What areour Two Universi-; 7. Does Church P. 
ties doing ? } 
2. Vincent Eden; or, the Ad- 


Cc. 


ower Street; and 
4. 


roperty be- 
longto the State ? 
8. T 


he Athenian Democracy 
ventures of an Under-Gra- 9. Narrative a Journey 
duate j through the Lower Rioga in 
3. Nock-mel-doon, and other 1837. 
Poems. By B. Simmons 10, St. Prieul 
4. The Prima Donna ll. The Carrier Pigeons; a 
5. Zarah 


j Sketch of the Siege of Leyden 
12. The Appointment, 
Reviews, Notices, &c. 
Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. Agent 
for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell and Brad- 


6. The Siren Edonis 











t by a high sense of justice, honour, humanity, and a 
tender regard for the welfare and personal comfort of our soldiers 
and seamen.”—Glube. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 

*,¢ Those who may desire to commence taking ‘¢ The United 
Service Journal” with the new year are requested to send 
their orders immediately to their respective Booksellers or 
Newsvenders. 





Fourth Thousand, in 12mo., with Plates, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
[BMONSTRATION of the TRUTH of 
1 
By the Rev. A. KEITH, D.D. 
By the same Author, 
Evidence of Prophecy. Cheap Edition, in 
double columns, 8vo. 1s. Gd. 
country in the course of a few years, exclusive of foreigneditions- 
Sixth Edition, in 2 vols., with Maps, 10s. 6d. 
Fulfilment of Historical Predictions, traced down from the 
Babylonish Capeviey to the present times. 





fute, Edinburgh; and Smith and Son, Glasgow: 


DR. KEITH'S WORKS. 
the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
Nineteenth Edition, with numerous Plates, 12mo. 78.- 
*.* About 49,000 copies of this work have been sold in this 
The Signs of the Times, as denoted by the 
Edinburgh; W. Whyte and Coe.: London; Longman and Co 
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Price 2s. 6d. 
HE COMIC ALMANAC for 1839, 
illustrated with Twelve Humorous Plates, by George Cruik- 
shank; a Hieroglyphic; and other Embellishments. 
#4* Copies of the Almanacs for bye years may still be had. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


PETER PARLEY AND THE CORONATION, 


7 ~ 
ETER PARLEY’S VISIT to LONDON 
during the CORONATION, in which he describes this 
splendid Ceremony, and tells his Young Friends many amusin, 
Anecdotes of the Queen, &c. Illustrated with Six Coloure 
Plates of the Principal Scenes, 4s. handsomely bound. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 











Price le. 
HE HISTORICAL, MORAL, and 
WEATHER ALMANAC for 1839, which, besides the 
Diurnal State of the Wind and Weather, contains much valuable 
Historica! Information, with Moral Precepts taken from Ancient 
Authors, for every sae in the Year, not to found in any other 
Publication of the kind. 'o this Work is prefixed a Preface, 
stating the origin of Almanacs, a Review of the Events, that 
occurred ey the Year 1838, and sundry Predictions for the 
Year 1 
London: ‘Published for the Author, by W. S. Orr and Co. 
Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, partially coloured, price 9s. 


Tra S’S TABLEAU of the PROCESSION 

at the QUEEN’S CORONATION, being an accurate 
representation of that splendid pageant, Twenty Feet in length. 
carefully coloured, and enclosed in an elegant and appropriately 
ornamented cloth case. Price 14s. 

Copies are also coloured with extra oy —— on & roller, 
and inclosed in a cylindrical case. Price 

Robert Tyas, 50 Gain 





Price One Shilling, 


HESS-PLAYER’S HAND-BOOK, con- 


YAS’S POETICAL LIBRARY 


is a cheap and valuable Present, containing, in a neat 
morocco case, with glass front, six volumes, handsomely bound 
in silk, comprising the best Compendium of British Poetry 
extant, and a choice Selection from American Poets. 
rice One Guinea. 
Robert Tyas, 50 Cheapside. 








In 2 vols. f.cap 8vo. price 12s. in cloth, 


ON FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 
By Mrs. JOHN SANDFORD. 
r By the same Authoress, . 

Woman in her Social and Domestic Character. 
Fifth edition, f.cap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

“* We could wish to see these useful volumes in the hands of 
every young lady on her leaving school. They would aid greatly 
in the fe of ch » in g current mistakes of 

life, in invigorating the intellect, in refining and elevating the 

taste, and, above all, in imparting a high tone of moral and 

religious sentiment in the mind.”—#vangelical Magazine. 
pease | Longman, Orme, and Co. 


TREES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
In 8 thick volumes, 8vo0. consisting of above 3000 pages of letter- 
press, above 400 Plates of Trees, and upwards of 2500 Woodcuts, 
price 10!. cloth lettered 


ARBORETUM et FRUTICETUM 
BRITANNICUM;; or, the Hardy Trees of Great Bri- 
tain, Native and Foreign, Pictorially and Botanically delineated, 
and Scientifically and ay described. 
7 JC UBON N, F. L. 8. aes 
Author of the E: of G icul 
Plants, rare Soaguaea &c. ae 
«* This book is one of solid value, worthy of a place in the 
library of every landed gentleman, as well as of every student of 
botanical, arboricultural, and horticultural science.”—Quarterly 
Review. 

«Contains such a mass of information on the subject of trees 
as was never before collected together, and as must render it 
a to every country gentleman and landed proprietor,” 
—Times. 











? 


London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





taining Directions for the most speedy i ofa 
competent Knowledge of this interesting and scientific _ 
the Moves of the Pieces, their Value, and the Laws of the Game; 
with an illustrative Frontispiece. 
Robert Tyas, 50 ae 


HARE ON SPINAL DISEASE, 
In royal 8vo. price 10s. 


“5 J " 7 
RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 
CAUSES and TREATMENT of CURVATURES of 
the SPINE; with Hygyenic Directions for the Physical Culture 
of Youth as a Means a) Preventing the Disease; an Etching and 
Description of an Apparatus for the C ion of the D 3 
and Engravings illustrative of the Cases. 
By SAMUEL HARE, Surgeon, Leeds. 
London: Simpkin and Co, Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd. 
Dublin: Wm. Curry, Jun. and Co. Leeds: Wm. Bean and Son; 
and all Booksellers. 











ASTRONOMY AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Price 6s. cloth lettered, 


TREATISE on ASTRONOMY. 
By Sir JOHN HERSCH = 
“We dit to the ofe body who wishes 
to become acquainted with the sublime trushs of astronomy, 
without having his mind harassed by the technical details 
which render almost all other works of the kind repulsive to 
the general reader.” —Quarterly Review, 
Also, by Sir JOHN HERSCHEL, 6s. cloth lettered, 
Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy. 
“This di fac 
to every human ey is ~via a rival. The’ whole is a 
masterpiece, that reflects the highest honour on the author, 
not less as a philosopher than as a man. "—Monthly Review. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co.; and John Taylor. 











THE THIRD EDITION = a Soe VISITATION 
Is just published, am 1s. Gd. 


HE REFORMATION a DIRECT GIFT 
of DIVINE PROVIDENCE: a Sermon 






BEGINNINGS OF A NEW SCHOOL OF METAPHYSICS. 
ice 28. 
A WAY out of METAPHYSICS, 


in which the most des ry Points connected with the 
Science, as it has been, and as it should be studied, are briefly 
a being the Appendix of Two Essays formerly pub- 
ii 
By B. H. SMART. 

Also, 8vo, 8s. boards, 
An Outline of Sematology $ 3; or, an Essay 
towards establishing a New Theory of Grammar, Logic, ped 
Rhetoric. 

Also, 6s. boards, 
A Sequel to _ Sematology ; ; an Attempt to 
clear the way for the Reg 
And, price 15s. cloth lettered, 

The Three Preceding Essays in 1 vol. under 
the Title of Beginnings of a New School of Metaphysics. 
London: John WROTE 4 Freeman's Court (late 91 Royal 


Exchange); J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place ; 3 “_ J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 








ON THE TREATMENT OF GOUT. 
In 8vo. price 2¢. 6d. 
LETTER to DR. CHAMBERS, 
F.R.S. K.C.H. &c. &c. on several important Points 
relating to the Nature and Proper Treatment of Gout. 
By Sir CHARLES SCUDAMORE, M.D. F.R,S. 

Late Lecturer on the Theory and Practice of Physic. 

Longman, ao and Co. mere Row. 

hom may be 


The other Medical Works. of the Author. 


LACKWOOD'S EDI NBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No. CCLXXIX. for January. 





Contents. 
I. ianeloet: eg Music. The Skene MS.—II. Legendary 
Lore, No. 5. e Onyx-Ring, eens ILI. Some Account 
of Himself. By ee Irish Oyster-E 1V. Italy as it was—V, 
De Lamartine—VI. Persia, Afghan itty and India—VI1. Old 
Roger—VII1. Mitchell's Second and Third Expeditions—IX. 
Our Pocket Companions, 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 








St. Paul’s Cathedral, on Monday, October 8, 1438, the First Da 
of the Triennial Visitation of the Lord aPO of London. 
By GEORGE CROLY, LL.D. 
Raster of St. Stephen's, Walbrook. 
London: James Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row. 


‘REID'S TEXT-BOOK FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS. 
In 8vo. price 15s. boards, 
LEMENTS of the PRACTICE of 
MEDICINE, designed as a Text-Book for the Use of 


Students. 
By WILLIAM REID, M.D. 
Lecturer on the Principles and Practice of Medicine. 
Edinburgh: Bell and Bradfute; James Duncan, and 
Longman and Co. London. 








4th edition, 12mo. 10s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
OMESTIC DUTIES; or, Instructions 


to Married Ladies on the Management of their House- 


holds, &c. 
By MRS. WILLIAM PARKES. 

“A perfect vade-mecum for the young married lady, who ma 
resort to it on all questions of household economy and etiquette.” 
—New Monthly Magazine. 

London : Longman, Orme, and Co. 





MRS. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS. 
In f.cap 8vo. with coloured Map, 5s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


ONVERSATIONS on LAND and 





In 1 thick vol. of upwards of 1500 pa, 
vellum, : 82 Maps, and upwards 
on Wood 


ENcYcLopepia of GEOGRAPHY : 


comprising a complete Description of the Earth; ex- | 
hibiting its Relation to the Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Struc- 
ture, the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, 
Commerce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of 


all Nations. 
By HUGH MURRAY, F.R.S.E. 
See oy Professor WALLACE, Professor JAMESON, Sir 
V. J. HOOKER, and W. SWALNSON, Esq- 
“One of the most learned, and ini orks 
on geography.”"—Gentleman's pos 


#, 8vo. 3/. half-bound 








Hall’s New Geenl "Atlas of Fifty-three 
Maps, on Colombier Paper. Price, half-bound in russia, 91 
Alphabetical Index of the Names contained | 
in the above Atlas. Royal 8vo. 21s, cloth. 
ondon: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





Third Edition, 


THe MORAL of FLOWERS. Royal 8vo. 


with 24 aman coloured Plates, price 30s. half-bd. 
“F Yu ll of q 3 poet ry. o. lack a 





the same Author, 

The Spirit of the Woods. "Royal 8vo. with 
26 beautifully coloured Plates, 36s. half-bound, 

*A charming volume, and which no one can peruse with- 
out admiring the feeling and beautiful manner in which the 
suthoress introduces the ideas and associations that, in so many 
instances, are inseparably connected with our indigenous forest 
trees,” —~Magaxine of Natural History. 

Londen; Longman, Orme, and Ca. 


1000 other Engravings | 





WwW. 

“A delightfully” entertaining as well as instructing book for 
| the young; nay, more, the information so concisely and exqui- 
| See age ) may be edifying to many readers of mature age.” 

ONVERSATIONS on VEGETABLE 

PHYSIOLOGY ; i owiee the Elements of Bo- 

tany, with their Appli edition, 2 vols. 
| 12mo- Plates, 12s. boards. 

ONVERSATIONS on NATURAL PHI. 


LOSOPHY. 8th edition, 22 Engravings, 12mo. 10s. 6d. 


“\ONVERSATIONS on CHEMISTRY, 


a oe on the Steam Engine. 13th edition, 


with 
ols. 12mo, 14s. 
“SONVERSA TIONS on POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. 6th edition, 12mo. 9s. boards. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 








F.cap 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth lettered, or 5s. 6d. in silk, 
with gilt edges, 


| T EAVES of POESY, Original and Selected. 
By SARAH FRANKLAND. 
Published by oe and Darton, 55 Gracechurch Street; 
nd T. Hodgson, — 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR YOUTH. 
In 12mo. bound in ornamental cloth, lettered, price 5s. 


HE VOICE of the PULPIT. 
GEORGE STEPHENS, 
Author of «« The lumber of the Pulpi sol ins « The Church 
ngland Quarterly 
London: ¢. Mitchell, Lign Court, Piet Street, 








In 12mo. price 6s. boards, the 7th edition of 


COMMENT upon the COLLECTS 


appointed to be used in the Church of England, before 
the » Epistle and Gospel, on Sundays and Holydays throughout the 
Ye 


By the Rev. JOHN JAMES, D,D. 
Prebendary of Peterborough. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo — Pall Mall. 





Handsomely printed in 8vo. price 6s. in boards, the Nineteenth 
ition, with the Author’s latest Corrections, of 


AMILY WORSHIP; a Course of Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayers for every Day in the Month. 
To which is prefixed, a Discourse on Family Pr saver 
— late Rev. JAMES BEAN, M.A 
One of the Librarians of the British Museum, and Assistant 
Minister of Welbeck Cha) 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
‘and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





REV. JAMES SLADE’S WORKS. 
AMILY READINGS from the GOSPEL 


of ST. JOHN. Adapted, ats to the Use of Teachers in 
Sunday Schools. 12mo. 5s. 6d, boai 


2.A System of Family Prayer, foe each 
Morning and Evening of the Week. 12mo. 2s. 6d. b 6. 


8. Plain Parochial Sermons, seme in the 
| —~ of Bolton-le-Moors. 94 edition, in 3 vols. 12mo, 
- each. 


4. Twenty-One Prayers, composed from the 
Psalms, for the Sick and Afflicted. To whic . Page various 
other Forms of Prayer for the same purpose. h a few Hints 
and Directions on the Visitation of the Sick, chive intended for 
the Use of the Clergy. 3d edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 


5. Plain Remarks on the Four Gospels, for 
the Benefit of Uninstructed Persons, and adapted to the Use of 
Schools and Families. 12mo. 3s, 6d. boards. 


6. Annotations on the Epistles; being a 
Continuation of Mr. Elsley’s Annotations on the Gospels and 
Acts. 4th edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A. 
Vicar of Bolton, and Prebendary of Chester. 
Printed for J., G., and F, Rivington, St. Fg Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXXV. will be published on Monday. 


Contents. 

1. Steamboats and Railroads—Report of the Commissione:s on 

—_  Rataease 
ss Martineau’s ‘How to Observe.” 

. : at Stalking in the Highlands. 
The Papal Consplracy— Archbishop of peSetegnes &ec. 
Domestic Life of the Ancient eo pe 
6. Lord Lindsay's Travels—State Preseea ts of the Jews, 

7. Lord Mahon's History, Vol. I11.— Freee Charles Edward 
Stuart. 

8. Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian. a 

9 Political Affairs. 


pears 








John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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AN ELEGANT PRESENT. 


THE DIADEM; 


SPLENDIDLY BOUND IN MOROCCO, EMBOSSED AND GILT, AND a A 
WITH THIRTEEN BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS. 
Price li. lls. 6d. 


«¢ By far the most ome literary present is ‘ The Diadem,’ and we must strongly recommend our friends, in select- 


ing their presents at t 


is season of the year, to see this elegant book before they make up their minds on the subject, 


for it is indeed a perfect triumph of art aud beauty.” —Court Journal. 

«« ¢ The Diadem’ is the most beautiful, rich, and intrinsically valuable of the ornamental works published this 
season; nothing can surpass the splendour of the binding, the loveliness and finish of the engravings, or the merit 
and interest of the literature of this superb volume.”— World of Fashion. 


** It is long since the public have had the choice of so beautiful a work as ‘ The Diadem.’ 


itself could never boast of such a volume as this.” — y 


The Court of Love 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. CORNHILKL. 





Price One Shilling, 
HE HAND-BOOK of MAGIC, with 
Engravings. An —— Source of Amusement for a 


Parlour Fireside on Winter Even 
Robert _— as, 50 10 Cheapside. 


ig Ne tifehted BN sani Gnetinatin Street, De 
R. BENTLEY’S LIST of NEN Ww 
BOOKS NEW READY. 


I. ° 
Sam Slick’s Bubbles of Canada. 
» Jack, I'm blowed ifhe didn’t call itashappo. Why 
the is couldn't he call it a hat at once. They are so fond o 
fine names, these fellows. ve comes of not speaking English !" 


The Witow Basashy. 


rs. Trollo 
Author of “ The Vier" of ‘Wrexhill,” “ A Romance of 
jenna,” &c. 
8 vols. post 8vo. price 942. 


111. 
Incidents of Travel in the Russian and 
Turkish Empires. 
By J. L. Stephens, Esq. 
Author of “ Incidents of Travel i in the aad Land,” &c. 
2 vols, small 8vo. price 15s. 


The New and a edition of 
Dr. Millingen’s Curiosities of Medical 


Experience. 
Revised and considerat - d, comp! 


4 in 1 thick 
8vo. vol. price 16s. 





v. 
Peter Pilgrim. 
By Dr. Bird, 
Author of “ Nick of the Woods,” &c. 2 vols. post Svo. price 14s. 
VI. 
Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian. 


ss By Mrs. aoe 
I ig his C a an Account of his Early Days, 
2 vols. 8vo. with 





P » an 
written | by Himself. a 
ions and 





— 


Eve Effingham : or, Home. 


ore 
Author of « "he Pie Pilot,” * Cy he. 
3 vols, post 8vo. price 94s. 


VIII. 
The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone’s 
Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, and its 
Dependencies in Persia, Tartary, and India. 


New edition (with Additions, containing the latest Particulars), 
2 vols. 8vo. bound, with Map and Plates. 


Ix, 
THE NEW VOLUME OF « BENTLEY'S STANDARD 
LIBRARY.” 


On Jan. 1, with the Magazines, complete in } vol. neatly bound, 
and embellished with Portrait of the Author, 
Washington Irving’s ** Astoria,” 
Bn Six OT ag 
Forming Vol. 11. of 
“ Bentley’s Standard Library of Popular 
Modern Literature.” 


Vol. I. of this Series, just published, contains 
Maxwell’s Wild Sports of the West. 
Complete, with Fifteen Engravings, price 6s. 


NEW VOLUME OF « THE STANDARD NOVELS.” 
On Jan. 1, with the Magazines, complete in 1 vol. neatly bound, 
and embellished with a 
Sir E. L. Bulwer’s “ Last Days of Pompeii,” 
For Six Shillings. 

‘orming the New Volume of 
in rhe Standard Novels and Romances. 
now include Miss Edgeworth's “Helen,” Maxwell’ 
“ — Blake, or My Life,” and Capt. Marryat's most Popular 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to to Her Majesty. 





SHAKSPERE. 
NEW EDITION, WITH NOTES, SREBOTED BY 
ALEXANDER CHALN fERS, Es 
Handsomely printed in 8 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, price 3/. 12s, 
in boards, 


, 
HE PLAYS of WILLIAM SHAK. 
SPERE, accurately printed from the Text of the cor- 
rected Co jes, left by the late George Steevens, Esq. and Edmond 
a sq-3 with Mr. r. Ma lone's various Readings; a Selection 
and I i Notes, from the most eminent 
Sateen, Ps Therosy of the Stage, and a Life of Shakspere. 
By the late ALEXANDER CHALMERS, F.S.A. 
Printed for Longman and Co.; W. T. Clarke; T. Cadell; 
John Richardson; J. M. Richardson; J. Booth; J. Bohn; 
Baldwin and Co. ; a A’ and Son; Newman and Co.; J.,G., 
and F. Rivington; J. F. Setchell; Hamilton and Co; f 2 Dun- 
can; Whittaker ag Co.; Harding and Lepard ; Simpkin and 
Co; Allen and 1% ; Smith, Elder, and Co.; Cowie, Jolland, 
and Co.; J. —— . an? M. Doyle; J. es J. 
Bain; J. Ca pa oe G. B john 5 T. ey R. Mackie; 
Geeves; J. oq aenara H. Wi 3J.T 3 L. A 
Lewis; and Booker and Co. 


Of whom may be had, 
An 8vo. Edition, complete in 1 vol. with a 
Glossary and Portrait. New edition, price only 12s. 

















HE SECOND PART of GOETHE’S 
FAUST, rendered into En; lish Prose by L. J. BER- 
NAY, Esq. in the present Number of “ The —— Magazine.” 
J. W. Southgate, Library, 164 ‘Strand; and Sherwood, 
Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster = 





VALUABLE BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


I. 
IFE and ADMINISTRATION of ED- 
WARD, FIRST EARL of CLARENDON, By T. H. 
Lister, Esq. 3 vols. @vo. with Portrait, 482. cloth lettered. 
«Mr. Lister has executed a task of no little difficulty in a 
manner highly to his own eae "— Eclectic Review. 


Life and Times of King William ITI. 


By the Right Hon. auher red now Lord Dungannon), 
s. 
2 vols. 8vo. = Feel &c, 94s. 


Memoirs of Sir William Temple. 
By the Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay. 
2 vols. Svo. with Portrait, 28s. 
«Entitled to the praise of diligence, care, good sense, and im- 
partiality."—Bdinburgh A Review. — - . “4 


Life of Frederick II, King of Prussia. 


By Lord Dove 
2d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. wih, Portrait, 282, 
“A Most delightful and comprehensive work. Judicious in 
and graceful in style."— 





Gaxette. 


Life of Sir Humphry Davy. 
By Hs Brother, Dr, John Davy> 
2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 28 
“ Dr. Davy has not alone fulfilled his 7 to his ns ‘a me- 
mory, but conferred a lasting benefit on mankind.”— 
don: Longman, Orme, and Co, 


Now sesén, 
LODGE'S PEERAGE 


R. 

M (the Seventh Edition), corrested tothe date of publica- 
tion. Every line of this work is kept constantly standing in type, 
re ro additions and alterations may be made with the greatest 
facility. 
bed A work which corrects all errors of former works. Itis the 

ofa Id had — said by birth, but certainly 








by profession re studies—Mr. Lodge, eden Me ¢ Clarencieux King o 
Arms. It is a most useful publication." 
Saunders and Otley, ablie Library, Conduit Street. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


YHE PHILOSOPHY of DEATH and the 
FUTURE LIFE. 
“He who regards death as the greatest of calamities, as the 
most terrible = that can befall us, has not yet learned Christ. 
ianity.”—Dew 
Londen: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and Hedderwick and Son, 


Feolscap 8vo, price 8s. 
OCKBURN’S OATH, forming the Third 


Part ofthe Edinburgh Cabinet Novels; also, the First 
Wynne handsomely done up in cloth, Price 4s. 64. containing,— 

. The Medicaster. 2. The Mortg: 

« Although Sir Walter can charm us no more with the crea- 
tions of his fruitful imagination, yet one has arisen in his place 
who equals him in power of narrative, strength and chastity of 
diction.” —Lancaster Guardian, 

Edinb h: J. Sutherland, 12 Calton Street; R. » Groombridge, 
‘London ; and J. Cumming, Dublin. 














NEW WORKS PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, ORME, 
AND CO. 


HE DOCTRINE of the DELUGE; 


vindicating the Scriptural Account frem the Doubts 
which have recently been cast upon it by Geological Speculations. 
By the Rev. LEVESON VERNON HARCOURT. 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth lettered. 
“ We most frankly acknowledge that the work before us is rich 
a original illustration; the good intentions, masterly scholar- 
» and ingenious investigation of the author, can never be 
eal ed in question. He has modestly said that he owes all to 
Bryant; but we must hesitate in awarding him such humble 
praise. He has gone far beyond his favourite author, and has 
done much to juture I in the same path of 
literature that the facts and doctrines of revelation are suscepti- 
ble of far larger illustration from human — than they have 
hitherto received.” ~ Evangelical Magaxin 
© A work of much ingenuity in its design, and most elaborate 
pet b - in its execution.”—British Criti 


, ° 

The Sacred History of the World; Philo- 
sophically considered, in a series of Letters to a Son. "Ds Sharon 
Turner, Esq. F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. 3 vols, 8v0. price 42s, cloth 
lettered, 

Oriental Customs applied to the illustration 
of the Sacred Scriptures. By Samuel Burder, A.M. &c. New 
Editien, 12mo. 8s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

London: an Orme, and Co. 








WARD'S LIBRARY OF STANDARD DIVINITY. 
(Without abridgement.) 
In medium 8vo. beautifully printed in double columns, on very 
fine paper, in a neat wrapper, price Sixteenpence, 


RCHBISHOP LEIGHTON’S 
THEOLOGICAL LECTURES. 


To be succeeded by 


Howe’s Redeemer’s Tears wept over lost Souls, 
price One Shilling; and 


Brooks’s Unsearchable Riches of Christ, 
Reprinted verbatim from the edition of 1671. 

It isthei of the Publishers to present in this Series, in 
an elegant, correct, and cheap form, the choicest productions of 
the Howes, the Halls, the Baxters, the Taylors, the Owens, the 
Flavels, and the Bunyans, as well as many works of a more 
modern date, of the same general character. 

Each work selected for publication will be complete in itself, 
pees with the iment care, from the most correct editions, 
withou » in an elegant and uniform 
style, 4 that any ialaotion from the whole may be a together 
at the option of the p The y publication 
will be determined by the extent of support the settee may enjoy, 
and by the care requisite to produce each successive work in the 
most saees style. 











omas Ward and Co. Paternoster Row. 





TRE MONTHLY CHRONICLE © for 
January contains— 


Great Weatern Railway Inquiry Love and Will 
of the Asenele on Art 

Studies of eles Cha-!Mrs. Jameson’s ‘Canad 

racters of Shakspere ‘Rossini’s ‘¢ Guillaume Tell” 
The Pythagorean Silence Notes of the Month, &c. &c. 

*,* Among the persons whose contributions have appeared 
in the past or will appear in the future numbers of the Monthly 
Chronicle, are M. Guizot, Sir L. Bulwer, Sir David Brewster, 
Dr. Lardner, Mrs. Jameson, Mrs. Shelley, Professors Powell, 
De Morgan, Phillips, &c. 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





EDITED BY THEODORE HOOK, , ESQ. 
Published Monthly, price 3s. 6d. 
OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE and HUMORIST. 
Edited by ope eager HOOK, Esq. 

Amongst the ished writers whose con- 
tributions enrich the pape er the New M onthly, are— 
Author of “ Sayings and Doings” Benson Hill 
Author of “ Tremaine” Doug'as Jerrold 
\Sheridan Knowles 





Author of ‘* The Subaltern” 


¢| Author of“ Rattlinthe Reefer” L. E. L. 


uthors of “ Rejected Ad- Captain Marryat 
a ” |Sir C. Morgan 
|Lady Morgan 


Haynes Bayley 
Leman Blanch |Hon. Mrs. Norton 





Price 16s. in boards, 


ODSLEY’S and RIVINGTON’S 
ANNUAL REGISTER, for the year 1837 
Printed for J.,G Sen F. Rivington ; Baldwin and Co. ; 3 Loe 
man and Co.; J. M. Richardson; Jeffery and Son; J. Booth; 
~ amilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and co. 3 
Lawford; J. ns 3; J. Redweli; Sherwood and Co. ; 
Booker and Co.; H, w; and W. H. Reid. 





‘Thomas Campbell ‘John Poole, Author of ‘ Paul 
. Courtenay I Pa" 

T. C. Grattan + Quin 

Mrs. S. C. Hall Homies Reynolds, &c. 

* The new year being a favourable opportunity fgr com- 
mencing a periodical, those who may desire to become Subscribers 
are requested to ona their orders immediately to thir 
respective Bookseller: 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 12 Great Marlborough Street, 
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INSTITUTION, 


17 OLD BOND STREET, 
(Under distinguished Patronage, ) 


EDWARD SMALLWOOD, BOOKSELLER, PUBLISHER, AND LIBRARIAN. 





In the press, 


SIDNEY VERNON; 


Or, ADVENTURES of an ENGLISH GENTLEMAN at HOME and ABROAD. 3 vols. 1J. 11s. 6d. 





Elegantly bound, price 3s. 6d. 


THE CICERONE OF RANK AND 
FASHION FOR 1g39. 


The Nobility, Gentry, and Subscerib are inf d, that this elegant and useful little work 
will afford every inf ion of the Resid and Titles of Royalty, Rank, and Fashion, in the 
Metropolis, classed in so useful a manner as to be found i diately on refs and in so smal! 
a compass as to be carried in @ lady's card-case. 











Uniform with the above, 


THE CICERONE OF ARTS, SCIENCES, 
AND COMMERCE. 
Part I. price 3s. 6d. 


Will contain the Addresses of all Professional Persons resident in the Metropolis. 





PART IL. price 3s. 6d. 
Cc 


Will contain the Add of the M 1 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS IN 
ALEXANDRIAN 





ity of London. 


THE CZAR. 


By the Author of ¢ Manuella, the Executioner’s Daughter,” &c. 
8 vols. Jl. lls. 6d, 


SECOND EDITION, 


MANUELLA, 


THE EXECUTIONER’S DAUGHTER. A STORY OF MADRID. 
In 8 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 1ls. 6d. 


The author is evidently familiar with the present circumstances of Spain, and those who figure 
on both factions. These he has wrought into an animated story, and presented us with a series of 
pictures, which pass, like those of a magic lantern, vividly before our eyes."—Literary Gaxetie. 
oa well acquainted with the habits, manners, and political parties of Spain as it is.”— 

engum. 

** Successful in hitting off character. The soldier-curé, true portrai bapdoned pr: 
admirably drawn.”—Monthly Magazine. : ~ om —, 

Full of variety and surprising contrasts."”—Spectator, 

«* The revoluti 'y excesses perp d in Madrid, in July 1834, terminating in the murder of 
the Jesuits, form a fearful page in the present work, wherein the great leaders on both sides are 
brought into vivid action. he plot is involved in a mystery which cannot fail to be dear to the 
lovers of romance; and the characters, both real and fictitious, are ived and deli d h 
the subtle hand of a master.”—Naval and Military Gaxette. 














THE UNITED KINGDOM, AND AT THE 
INSTITUTION, 


NEW PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
And British and foreign Literarp Association, 


17 OLD BOND STREET, 


EDWARD SMALLWOOD, LIBRARIAN, 


Who has the honour to submit the following 


ORIGINAL SYSTEM, 


Established at the above Institution, and which has met with general approbation and success, for supplying Families and Book Societies, throughout the British Dominions and 
the Continent, with all the New and Popular Works of the Season, in the English, French, German, Portuguese, and Spanish Languages ; Magazines and Reviews, 


TERMS, 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


Fi lass -—~ Members or Families, paying Ten Guineas Annum, are entitled to 
a4 First OC) t me in the Country, or to 12 in Town, of any of the New and Popular Works of | 
the Season, including Magazines, and Reviews, to be exchanged as often as required. 

Each Member or Family will also be allowed to claim, at the end of each yearly Subscription, 
the — amount of such Subscription in any of the New and Popular Publications of the preced- 
ing Year. 

Adjacent Families may join in the above Subscription, by each Family paying One Guinea 
extra per annum. 

— Members or Families paying Six Guineas per Annum, are entitled to 
16 Second le the Country, or to 8 in Town, oF any of the New and l’opular Works of the 
Season, including Magazines and Reviews; and are allowed to claim, at the end ofeach yearly Sub- 
scription, half the amount ijn any of the New and Popular Publications of the preceding Year, 


Third ¢ 6S, — Subscribers paying Four Guineas per Annum, are entitled to 16 Volumes 
ata time in the Country, and to 8 in Town. 


FOR THE ACCOMMODATION OF TOWN SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 
1s Fourth Class.— Members paying Three Guineas per Annum, are entitled to 6 Volumes 
atime. 





e Fifth Class.— Members paying Two Guineas per Annum, are entitled to 3 Volumes at 
ime. 


| had in lieu of such P. 


BOOK SOCIETIES, 


Consisting of not fewer than Eight Members, are entitled to as many Sets of the New and Po- 
pular Works of the Season as there are Members, at One Guinea for each Subscriber. They will 
also be entitled to claim the whole amount at the end of each yearly Subscription, in any of the New 
= Popular Publications of the — Year; or, if preferred, larger supplies of Books may be 

blicati of the p ding re > 





INSTITUTIONS, CLUBS, AND LIBRARIES, 


Are supplied on equally liberal Terms, ding tothe A ion required. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS 
on b 


Can be supplied from this Instituti le Terms, with Plain and Ornamental Sta- 
tionary, of every description; Embossed, Tinted, and Plain Writing, Note, and Drawing Paper; 
Bristol Boards, , mg Pencils, Ink, Sealing- Wax, and Medallion Wafers,—on sending an Order to 
that effect; by which arrangement they will receive such Articles Carriage es 

Boxes of Parcels will be forwarded in any way deemed expedient, at the option of the party 
subscribing; and the Boxes will be so contrived in weight and size, as te cause the expense of car- 
riage to be extremely reasonable. 

The expense of carriage to and from the Library, postage, &c. to be defrayed by the Subscrib- 
ers; but the Library Boxes and Catal will be provided free of expense. 

A List, containing all the New Publicati with S of upwards of 5000 Works, will be 
forwarded Monthly, if desired, to enable Members to make their Selections. 

Country Subscribers are requested to remit their Subscriptions through their own Bankers, to 
Messrs. Rogers, Olding, and Co. Clement's Lane; or to Messrs. Wright and Co. Covent Garden, 
Bankers, London. 














¢% This differs from all other Circulating Libraries, as it allows to Members of the First and Second Classes, and to Book Societies, the entire 


choice of New Books, at the 


Selection of the Subscriber. 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 





MANUSCRIPTS FOR PUBLICATION. 


The Nobility and Gentry, who may wish to have their Manuscripts Printed and Published under the ma 


ent of an experienced Person, and conducted through the press 


nagemi 
by a competent and practised Writer, should avail themselves of the preseut publishing Season. Applications will be punctually attended to by 


Edward Smallwood, Bookseller, Publisher, and Librarian, 17 Old Bond Street, 
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HE ALDINE EDITION of the 
BRITISH POETS, beautifully printed by Whittingham, 
containing many Pieces of each author hitherto unpublished, 
with Portraits, original Memoirs and Notes, by the v. John 
Mitford and the Rev. Alexander Dyce. 4g 8vo. price 58. each 
Volume; or neatly bound in morocco, 10s. 6d. 
The Authors already published are— 

Swift, 3 vols. 
Young, 2 vols. 
Akenside, | vol. 
Butler, 2 vols. 


Burns, 3 vols. 
Thomson, 2 vols. 


Collins, 1 vol, 
Kirke White, 1 vol. 
wper, 3 vols. hakspere, 1 vol. Prior, 2 vols. 
Surrey and Wyatt, | Dryden, 5 vols. Falconer, 1 vol. 
2 vols. Parnell, 1 vol. Gray, 1 vol. 
%%% Each Author may be purchased separately. 


Bacon's Essays, and Wisdom of the Ancients. 
By Basil Montagu, Esq. 
F.cap 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Bacon’s Advancement of Learning. 
Edited ~ Basil Montagu, Esq. 
«cap Bvo. 5s, 


The Carcanet ; a Literary Album. 
Containing Selections from the most Distinguished Writers, 
18mo. extra cloth boards, gilt leaves, 8s. 


The Cynosure; a Literary Album. 
By the Editor of ** The Carcanet.” 
18mo. cloth, gilt leaves, 5s, 
«A pretty little volume, with a multitude of tasteful selections 
some two hundred authors, and a tit companion for the po- 
pular ‘ Carcanet.’”—Literary Guxetie. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 


Milton, 3 vols. 


PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT CHRISTMAS. 
In 1 vol. square 16mo. embellished with 100 Cuts, by Cruik- 
ank, &c. price 7s. 6d. in fancy boards, 


TINALES about CHRISTMAS, NEW 
YEAR'S DAY, TWELFTH DAY, and BLACK 
MONDAY. By PETER PARLEY, 
Author of ‘‘ Tales about the Sun, Moon, and Stars.” 

“( There is no one word that can be spoken which conjures up 
80 many pleasing associations as Christmas :—it brings home and 
happiness before us : it calis forth the best feelings of our nature.” 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, No. 73 Cheapside; and sold 

by all Bookseilers in the United Kingdom. 








TEGG'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR THE PEOPLE. 
In 1 beautifully printed vol, bd. gilt edges, price only 2s. 


~ * ° * 
ETTERS to MOTHERS on their various 
important Duties and Privileges. 
y. Mrs. SIGOURNEY. 
Forming Vol. 1X. of  Tegy’s Standard Library for the People.” 
The Third Edition, carefully revised. 

“(As the coral insect toils beneath the waters, till reef joins 
reef, and islands spring up with golden fruitage and perennial 
verdure, so let the mofher, ‘sitting down, or walking by the way,’ 
in the nursery, in the parlour, even from the death-bed, labour to 
impress ey her offspring that goodness, purity, and piety, which 
shall render them acceptable to society, to their country, and to 
their God.” 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, No. 73 Cheapside; where 
may be had the other volumes of this popular Series of Books. 





Great Marlborough Street, Dec. 29. 


13 
M® COLBURN. has just published the 
following NEW WORKS, 


1. 
Pictures of the World, at Home and Abroad. 
By the Author of“ Tremaine,” > De Vere,” “ Human Life,” &c. 
3 vols. 


ll. 
Personal Memoirs and Diaries of 
George Washington. 


Commander-in-Chief of the American Armies, and First 
President co — States. 


a ‘+. 
In 2 large vols. 8vo. with Portraits, Price 282. compressed from 
the American edition, in 12 vols. 


111. 
The Only Daughter ; a Domestic Story. 
Edited by the Author of The Subaltern.” 3 vols. 


IV. 
Lord Lindsay's Letters on the Holy Land. 
New and revised edition, 2 vols. with Illustrations, 24s. bound. 


Vv. 
Gurney Married ; 
A Sequel to “* Gilbert Gurney.” 
By Theodore Hook, Esq. 3 vols. 


VI. 

Lady Morgan’s “‘ Florence Macarthy.” 
Complete in 2 vol. with Two Illustrations, price only és. bound. 
Forming the New Volume of 
** Colburn’s Modern Standard Novelists.’ 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Uniform with “ The Cabinet Cyclopedia,” 


EMARKS on an ACCUSATION made 
by the Proprietors of “ The Encyclopedia Metropoli- 
tana,” against the Author of “ An Essay on Probabilities act on 
their Application to Life Contingencies and Insurance Offices,” 
By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN 
Professor of Mathematics in University College. 
F.cap 8vo. price 6d. 
Printed for the Author, and sold by Taylor and Walton, 


23 Upper Gower Street, 





INDEX. 
ELEGANT PRESENTS FOR THE SS Coronation, the, 410, 524, 697. Coronalis, 581. Count 


INDE X. 
REVIEWS. 


ABD-EL-KapDpR, the Prisoners of, 34. Aboriginal Tribes, 
Report of the Select Committee on, 440. Ada, 697. 
Adalbert, the Confessions of, 361. Addison’s Damascus 
and Palmyra, 99, 150. Aeronautica, 261. Aikin’s Let- 
ters from a Father to his Son, 53. -Ainsworth’s Re- 
searches in Assyria, &c. 407. Alexander’s, Sir J. E., 
Expedition into the Interior of Africa, 514, 647. Alice, 
161. Alliterative Poem on the Deposition of Richard 
IL, 792. Almanac, Supplement to every Yearly, 53. 
Alphabetical Proportion, 601. Amaranth, the, 660. 
American Democrat, the,.613. American Government, 
an eeeey into the Character of the, 743. American in 
Paris, American Monthly Magazine, 631. Ana- 

ego Practical and Surgical, 731. Ancient Philosophy, 

Dr. Ritter’s History of, 113. Anglo-India, Social, Moral, 
and Political, 24. “Anglo-Saxon Language, a Dictionary 
of the, 580. Animal Kingdom, Jones’s Outline of the, 
697. Animal Magnetism, Introduction to the Study of, 
401, 419. An Inquiry into the Nature, &c., of the 
Adamite Race, 184, Annual Scrap-Book, 53. Annual 
Supplement to Willich’s Tithe Commutation Tables, 
167. Apecsizpes, Essays on the, 826. Apothecaries’ 
Hall, the Student’s Companion to, 184. Arabian Nights’ 
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